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ABSTRACT 

Twenty countries are participating in the lEA 
International Study of Written Composition, for which this is a 
background report, school-based writing in particular, this report 
discusses the functions of writing from the point of view of culture, 
cognition, and child development. It also presents a usable model for 
constructing and evaluating writing curricula, writing tasks, writing 
instruction, and textbooks. Covering the domain of writing in its 
first section, the report discusses the following topics: (1) the 
origins of writing, (2) the cultural and cognitive impact of writing, 
(3) the functional relationship between spoken and written language, 
(4/ differences between conversational interactivity and written 
composition, {$) writing^as an act r^t communication, (6) writing as a 
cognitive process, (7) the development of writing, and ^B) writing in 
a cultural context. The second section presents a general approach to 
school-based writing and a model of written discourse and then 
discusses factors related to school writing; educational objectives, 
the progression of writing tasks, and rating criteria. Following a 
conclusion, the report lists extensive references. An abstract and a 
price list of previous lEA reports are appended (in Finnish); there 
is also a Finnish version of the introduction. (MM) 
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This report dealfi with the domain of vritin^ in ^^tAl ssxd then 
focudt& 00 schocl^based writing. It discttSfi«3 the functiond of writing 
and vrittef^ language fron ttie point of viev of culturet cognitioo and 
child developBwnt* It also prescnta a model. Which can be uaed * and 
Ym9 sidmQuantly been used * to coaatnict and evtluftte writing 
curricula* writing taaie/avsignvents, vritiog inttruction «nd text**books* 
Dtt report hmm be«n written as a step tovards the cooceptualitation 
of^mt^esearch project; Tht lEk Intematioaal Study of Written Conpositioit , * 
in which som twenty countries are taking part* " At the tine it 
is the first publication of the Fiimish national study within the 
intematiiwal fraaarorli. Ihe authors of the report are wtoers of the 
.gmip responsible for the planniAg of the inten»tional stu^jTi Sauli 
Mcala is the Xhtemational Coordinator aad Annelid Vth4passi chairs 
Ibe Steering Coanittce. 

In planning the ISA studar and in woriiing out ^ts theoretical 
foundations, the following briefly eiumrised geaeralitations have 
been nade^ a central task of education appear* to l>e the transttiasion 
of natural heritage fn^ one generation to another* 1!be ac^sition, 
traosvission end developaant of cultural heritage is garried out 
largaly hy «eans ctf language, in modern ti»tta mainly throu^li written 
language* Recently there has also energed a growing aumreness that 
hunao actiidties are largely dependent on cultural growing awareness 
that hngnn activities are largely dependent on eultuni demlopMOt* 
It has even been claimed that mouttn ecience and rationalistic thinking 
are an indirect consequence of the intention of written language* 

Uniting can be considered as a lindMrk in th« develop«ent of 
hunan ctdture* Hiose societies and ccwmitiea thmt have ei^loged 
also tbe written node need and use it in the area of non^naterial 
culture; eg* literature* research, and administration* 

It has generally been assuned that the" energenoe of vrlting is 
related to new patterns of thou^lit and e^cpression in the devalopMit 
of societies* On the o^'ier haAd, it has also been eaphasited that ^ 
the acquisition of the skill of writing constitutes a turning point 
in the child's developnent towards a full nenber of the prevailing 
culture* ^us tne acquisition of writing 'is not only an educational 
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ol>jec'tiv« but it I'an be regarded as a nfrceb&a)^ ««ans for the tittainin^^ 
of other important educational aiois. Written l^ngUAgt frees the 
dcvelopiug child from t^ontextual dependence, since it does not only 
represent reality but it can also help hin/her to reconitruct re«Xlty* 

However', comb recent croif ^ -cultural studies have shown th&t the 
acquisition of literacy loes not necesMrily lead to the acquisition 
of higher cognitive processes, as had often been suggested. Of decisive 
icnportance Id the jsee of literacy in societies* Jn other words the 
crucial question i^ who is literate in ifhat lasgunges for what purposed. 

Writing seems to differ eg* frott aatheMtics and science in that 
the criteria of what eondtitutes on appropriate or cMdStatiding response 
may vaty from ^^ulture to culture to^soae extent. It vould be question- 
able to u^$»Tt that ther^ is only one correct v^y to write a conposition 
in a given assignment • There several accept^le approaches and 
several acceptable products. Xt is possible that there exists a 
i^latively high cross-cultural agreen^it on so«e aspects of written 
products. Yet. it can be assuned that cultures nay alsc differ fron 
etjch other in terns of how they set writing tasks, how they value the 
orfsnizatic^al patterns of covpositi'^s, how th^ value writing styles 
and how th^ value writing speed. 

The IEA' International 8tu4y of Written Co«po&ition seeks to 
elucidate the links between writing and cultural patterns descrihftd 
in the above. It also attempts to describe how writing is thought 
in schools, how instruction is related to cultural patterns and how 
it is related to written products. During the work in the theoretical 
ttodel Of the 1^ stu4y it was found out that while aOMttbing - thouih 
not vety ouch - is known about the teaching of early stages of writing, 
vety little is known about the teaching of writing at sore advanced 
stages* Also, there are considerable gaps in our knowledge of the 
writing processes and factors influencing thes, and of how certain 
teaching practices influence writing processes. The igA stu4y seeks 
to provide a good description of practices in the teaching of writing 
and attesK^s to clarify the relationships between teaching practices 
and students' writing perfomance. 

The authors of this report Have attested to provide a background 
for defining the problems and hypotheses of the lEA stu^y* It aqy 

te of r,ome use in interpreting the results of the stu4y at a 
l^t^r ^ta^e. T^je authors decided to poblish their worX in a revised 
form also in F'inland so as to miKe it easier for the Finnish audience 
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to be infomed of the jprogreos of tb« ICA Inter.- .tional Study of Written 
COffpositicn. I^e helpful ftdvice and criti^issi of the other nenibers 
of the Steering Comittee (Alan C* Purves. Bva I* BaHer» Judi^ Kaibur- 
raiop and Hildo tfei^dorp) of the earlier dr&fis of the articles is 
gratefully acluiovl edged* ^ 



TlTVtSTELMR 

i» ■ 

Baportti ki&ittelee kirjoittaaisen aluetta 
ftittfin koulukirjoittftaisen niKdkulftadta * Se on kirjoitettu Ifiil-^^^^s- 
t6n (lDt«nHitiwml Association for Educatiocud AchieveoMnt) toioeai- 
p«ne«in ktnsainvilistn kir3aitelmtutkiittilts«a oatelBden ja hypot«*si*n 
siM tchtivien valinnaa taustaksi* Samllt on Suo««n kttnstlliten 
kirjcitttlmtutkiflUk^cn en«ia^iii«n oaaraportti* PuoMn lisftkti XtoUin- 
viXiseon kirjoitelwtutki«uUU««n oMilistuvat scurMtftt sMtt AlamtooMt, 
Aitftrftlift, Chile, ^Itnti^ Xodooesi*, IsrMl^ Italia, Kenia, Lftnai* 
3afc«a» Viteria*- HoreimluuraimiJtko, SKetXanti, Suoni, 11»iMat Ifttlcari, 
USAt tAisi*Seelanti* Tutkiimikoen piiasiallinen tiatojenkeruu on 
tuMina 1963*6^. 

T^iKiklien suuimittftlumibMasa ilaani, ettA kirjoittaaista on 
tiliia «enn««s& tavkaateltu Mlko vihftn kalttuurin, koUun ja kirjoit- 
taniatapahtuBMo kaonalta* tftstC raportitaa pchdiskellaan kirjoitta- 
aisen ol«Bu«ta qa» tUUcdkuleiota. 

Raportin alkuosftjsa t^kastellaan kirJoitta«is«n tahtivi& ja kir- 
Joiteitua kielti kulttuurin ja ajattelun Jcchit/kten tcannalta* T^etam, 
•ttft )caavatuks«n keskeiaii ky8]riqrkai& on kulttuuriperinn5n aiirtiainan 
9ukupolvelta toiselle. ICulttuuriperitm6n o«nJtoumin«n, siirtlaineti ja 
kahittimir^en tapahtuu useiase aaiasa kieleo, ua«i«iitaii ^^uri kirjoi- 
tetun kielen kautta* Keakeioii raportisaa eaitettyji nikeiqrkeili ovat 
•euraavAt : 

Kirjoittaaista voidaan pitU inhMiilliaeti kulttvurin tunnuaaerli- 
kini* ybteiadtf joihin kirjoitettu kieli on <wiLk8uttu, tarvitscvat 
aitft imri kulttuurin alueellat aanataitaon, tietaellisen tutkiaukaen 
julkiaan tiedonvftlitykaen ja ^ou^ckovieatinnftn v&linaeni. Viiaa aikoina 
on «rityit«ati David Oldon {i976» i977) koroatanut nikei^att, jooka ^ 
wtkaan ibais«n toiairta on pal^olti rlippuvainen kulttuurin kehit/k- 
aeati* Hlnen aultaarj^a nyHyin^ tiede ja rationalistineo ajattaXutapa 
ovmt ep&auoraa s^urausta kir^oitatun kielen kekaiaiaastA ja kiyttddn* 
otoota. 

On uaein olet«ttu, ett4 kir joitustaiilon ^ntyainen on ollut ja > 
on kifnta&ati yhteyilessa uusiin ajattelua ja ilmaiBUn mot:»ihin* ICir- 
joittaainen v^^^ntaE wifitin rasitust^ ja vapauttaa kognitiiviata kapa* ^ 
siteattia niin, att& voidaan kiinnitt&& eneoi&n huoaiota aaiaerkikai 
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tuista teksteista voiatftn tchdt* Kirioitettu Uk%ti ti dm tidoXsi«M 
puhetiVnteeseen. Ttt<n kirjoittanntP ymtii tlMllliMBfit > pmwijr 
motoiltua ki^ltft kuin 1uui¥0kk*in 'tapafetuv* k«iituit*lui tAin 

Kirjoituttftito oMkMiiita voiten-pitii f^ttaismM kftioBt* 
koHtftHft mfds Ispoea kehityliiesift Jcolttuwrin jbtotlitti. Kirioitttttaidon 
AMmtft«in<n A oldum wit) jtai lumlttttu««i pUfllArifti. wd siti 
v:>id«an pitil irtlttAafttt^aAidl ttitai piiaftftrim «Mvattwit«lle. 
Kirjoitettu ki^Xi ¥ip«iatftr kchitvjvta lftpt«Q ^ nuorai ijftttemn 
t^luinesidonnai6uutl«sta*4coska ftinoAStMn «dueta to4*lliftuutt%« 

vMn se vol auttma ^f5d Bounrvumaa sitft* 

TcisftaltA jotkut vi i&eaikais^t tutki«uk<«t ovftt osoittuteett ettei 
kirjoitustaidon oioAksumiiien v&Xtt^tt& johda kor1icmiq>ieii ajatt«Xu* 
toinintojen oinLksuioi9«en» niin kuin U3«in on otaksuttu* S«n dijua 
ratk^isevift ov^t klrjoitustaid«n kSyttatavat eti yhuisdisB&^ " T6isirr 
sanoen voidaan kysy^^ kuka on kirjQitustaitoineni miXXi ki^XeXXA; 

Klrjcittaninon eroaakin «9imerkiKs£ nateinatiikasta Ja Xuocmon* 
t.iet^ist^ siina suhteessa, «tta sidoksissa tietyn kana^n. ftluaen 

tai alayht^ison kuXttuuriin* Na krite^rit, Joiden oukaan joKin tuott>s 
on asianfiiukainen, saati sitten ^rinotaainan. vaibtaXevat jonkin vtnran 
kulttuurista toisaen* Samoin vaihtaXevat t^siteini pidatyt kirjoitta* 
misen tentiv^t. 

Haportin Xoppuosassa esitaXXi^Ji kouXukirjoittamisai) arittaXyyiTSb , 
kahitaXty malli, jossa on otettu huooioon seuraavat uXottuvuudat i 
kirjoittamisai) tahtavfit (futUctiot). kirjoitustaht&viaD vaatina ajatteXu 
ja fUh^ kytkeytyvi <«5ityk«an ^oto, kirjoitaXfliian vastcanottaja ja 
kirjoiteXmatyyppt* KehitaltjH talXia cn aahdoXXista k^tt&& eri ttaidsn ' 
opetusduunniteXtttani erlXaidten tutiiintojen Ja opetuskSytiotaidan ftna* 
lyyslin* AnaXyysLn pchjaXta voivat opetussuunnitaXmcn ja oppimate* 
MaaXin Xaatljat havaltat^i&&& kohdeit ko* vaaafia totcutettti kirjoitta* 
misan opetus kalpaa moniptioXistaaista. HalXio pohjaXta taMjn opatuksao 
erittalyn tuXoksia voldaan mr50 aulitauttaa oppiflistuotokstin* 
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K OftlGlSS OF VRITII^ 

/ ■ . • 

G»lb* (l9^! ^30) sum that *tb« concW of th« d£irif»« orifin and 
cNfftctsr of vritii>6 io found «v«t7Vh«rc* in taU Moicnt and voderh 
ti«es» tmang piiriliz«d ao v#ll u wme priaitiv« ptopi«t* In th« atin 
it is 4u* t« a vidtfiapread belief in the vatgic pc*er« of writing** 
Friaitiv* people &re iuio«m to be ftstonisHed «nd tfjaid of booliff wd 
%ritiiit in centriral* 

For vritinf to senre a Dfstea a»d of huaan intefactioo «nd 

coommicatioa it »a« necessaiy to devise a tgrstea o^ convtotiocial visible 
aarfca* vrftins vast in all likclihoodt invented to serve overgiac tietf 
tioeda in ccnunicatioa* Gelb <i9$^) ««>«rfSts tltat t«3craphic« social 
tnd tcoaosic dev#lopuents crtated a conplex of ocnditioai *^ich could 
not ration properly vithout vritias* Thus he claims that vrititts 
could caly exist in a civilization and a civilisation could hot exiat 
vithotft ^tioc* * 

1^ earliest record* of vritiae (cl«jr tokens^ bullae* and t^lets) 
tooub to ttf to baeli so»e $«000» pertoapa ev^ 1O.0OO* yaars and ue7« us^ 
in a primitive usj vf amounting tad aa bills of ladittg acco^paaariag 
shipasnts of goods* the fuaction of 4oeu»entatioo appears to have 

baan the driving aotivatioo for the invention of vritins* 

Before fUil writiM ^stoss iwre developed, aeaaingt were conveyed 
by pictures or by soae «ore ccmrcnticnalited descriptive or aaemic 
devices* ^1 writing ewergad irtKn writing did not ool/ eoav^ aaan<i>g 
but expressed Itngvaee* Aecording to Gelb ji9$^) the devel o paeat wae 
frui a uord-tyllabic writing {i*e** individual ti^s aspreas individual 
words) throQQh a jqrllabic writing (i*c** words are divid<4 i^to coapooent 
qrllahles) to an alphabetical writing ( i*e* • the letters jt>f the alphabet 
cxpreas single sounds of speech)* 
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2. on the: cutTuiuL amd cov^umvB iMPiicr or hritikg 



Typically grMt clmiaa te^ been mte refArdiag tpokcn «id written 
Ittkguafe* TtuM it it often Mlfttained that *'tko other epecies ejceeyi our 
^.Mtk he* e iftngue^e** (Kockeit t963t even eft«r eicteneive etiidite 

of cniepenzeee trmiaed to use iqriibolfl it i* fenemllj^ held tb«t hwtn 
beio^e do' it^v^ e ep«ci4l biologioelly buied cepecity for leiifaetfi 
(S16bin 1979). 

Writing ie oft^n steti ee & lendwA in taasen cvlturet Breepted 
( T926» quoted ia Oelh) b%» ciniMd thst "the invention of writing end 
of e convenient «)f»te» of reeoird* on bee toed e gveetor influene* 

in v^lifting the hunen rece then enx other inteUeetuel ecM^^^^tttnt ii^ 
the ^career of nen*^ la e eip«iler veint OXeon (i9T6) he* deecrihed the 
grcftt ioDpect of the technology of vrititig oe b^Mii eoviitive proeeeeee 
end on the ttyle of evpreseion* He Amlope the idee of perforaence 
being culturelly conditioned by euggeeting thnt teetnoloficel chenges 
heve hed a pmfound inpect on nental pvocetee** 

Specifically QXeon hae etudied the effect of the invention of the 
phonetic vrititig eyiten and timt of eKtended proae etateBent (i*e*i the 
esseyist trediticn) on the type end *tyle of ^lenguege use* He aaintaie* 
thet yriting Mde language en inetruMnt for fonatleting original ettfte- 
nente irheree* before tbet oral pmentetion transdltied traditional 
^ulture* and on eccount of heavy rellence on auditory acaoryt iapoied 
a rhythmic syntax petttm on orel lenguege* The vritten bed to 
convey neanina cn its 0¥n irithont ^ypcoding on shared prior knovledga 
or on th« ieaediate situation* Hot having to concentrate to r c aertt r 
vhet vas said released cognitive capacity to pey attention to vhat the 
statevents inply. Olsoa (I97£t claias that "the essdyist technique 
end irritten Inngua^e generally in the process of fomilating gefierel 
statements froa ^ich true iaplication* can be draim have as a byproducv 
created the abstract logical concepto that ve trbo are so habituated to 
a literate culture tend to vieir as part of natura herself. Modem 
science* lilte 'rationality' » is an indirect consequence of the inventicn 
cf a particular tecbnology" <i*e*i the technol<W of irriting)* 

Olson t97T) has aldo drawn attention to the dominant role that 
irritten iangua^ pleys in the school flystM* of the Mo/ld* He argues 
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that irt written i>tose rhetorical functions are subordiuated to the 

logical functiortd and that the requirements 'for logical* desc**ipt ive , 

autononous statoniente requires that th« written language must be more 

explicit and conventionalized than ^tbe mother tongue** (i*e*, speech). 

Schoola are ti^ to the specialized written language and to a specialized 

fom of knowledge because they rely so htavily on written proae* 

Literacy is not only the aain goal of schooling, but i$ considered 

neceatary for the achieveaent of other goale as veH* 

llirgoteky (193*^/1962) auggfffits that the motives for writing are »ore 

abstract* laore intellectualized and more rencved from inoediate n«eds 

than the motives of speaking. Thus writing requires detachawnt froa 

the actital situations and deliberate analytical action. Ihis leads hia 

to the conclusion (Vygots^ty 1978) that written language is a particular 

system of symbols and signs whose oaetery heralds a critical turning* 

point in the entire cultural developwnt of the child, vygotsky 

elaborates this by ^ing that 

He need to imagine the enormous changes in the cultural development 
of children that occur *^ & result of mastery of written language 
and the ability to read - and thus becotcing avare of everything, 
that hu-aui genius has created in the realm of written word, 
(vygotsky i9T8; n6) 

vygotsky (1978) suggests further that writing has its origin with 

children in gestures and dra^ng. On the basis of experiments and 

psychological analysis, he has come to the conclusion that 

however conplex the process of development written la n guage may 
seem, or however erratic* disjointed, and confused it may appear 
superficially, there is in f^t a unified historical line that / 
leads to <.he highest forms of written language. Ihis hig^r fora,. ' / 
which we trill mention only in passing, involves the reversion of 
written language from secona-order syi^lism to. first-order - " 

symbolism. As secoodrorder i3raA>ols. written symbols function as / 
designations for verbal ones, ttoderstanding of written language / 
is first effected throtigli spoken language, but gradually this 
path is curtailed and spoken language disappears as the inter* 
•ediate link. To judge froa all the available evidence, written 
language becomes direct syi^liam that is perceived in the same 
way as sp<^en language, (vygotsl^y 1976: 116) 

Bruner (i972) also argues thst technologies have a powerful impact 
on cultural envircntment and on cognitive functioning. Culture provides 
''amplification systems'* Tor cognitive processes. Among such amplification 
^sterns are symbolic aodcs of representation. Bruner sui^sts that 
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Finally and ocst ppv«rfullyf th«re Are aMplifiere of tbe thou^t 
processes* v^ys of thinking that eieqploy language and formation of 
expl^ation^ and later use such language as aatheMatlcs and logic 
and find aittooatic serwrnnts to crank out the consequence&i 
(aruner 19T2t 69) 

For Bruner^ langvmge is essential for thinking* He suggests that "the 

shape or style of a ttind is^ in SCM neasuret the outcome of interr^alizing 

the functions inherent in the language we use^ (Bniner 1966; i07)« 

Language testjpts persons to fom concepts and written language frees thea 

fron dependence on the inediate referenti Thus 

the stage is set for syabolic prucesaea to run ahaad of concrete 
faetf for thougjht to b« in tema of posaibilitr rather than actu- 
ality. At this pointt 4yalbolic representation can go beyond the 
capacities of an ikonic aystes and the «ay i« open U>r Piaget^s 
stage of formal operations » vhere the real beeomes a aubaet of 
the possible* (Bruner U9) 

Thus language not <mly represents reality but helps to trmnfom it* 

On this point he divei^ses fxm Piaget and his co-vorkers^ uho see thmight 

rooted in action* 

Uke ^gotsky^ firuner and Olson* Kalg (i977) i« & strong advocate 
of the significance of written language* She contends that "witing 
represents a unique mode of learning - not atrely valuablOt not Mrely 
special, but unique" (t977t 122)* Uritlnr rmal^lta successful learning 
strategies in that it is "self-rtythswd*^ rspreaants a "povtrful instance 
of self-'proTided feedl>ack** provides connaetiona in that it *eatabliahes 
explicit and qrsteaatic conceptual groiq^inga", and i« **uniquely aulti- 
representational and integrative* as a learning procesa in that it 
involvea the enactive (the band)» the ikonic (the eye) and tks syabolic 
(the brain) aodes of rspraaenting reality (teig t977^' 126}* 

The fore^ing discussion ahmrs that it is frequently claimed that 
the prooesa of vriting pliyi na iaportant role in the develop«ent of 
thinking* Scardaaalia and Bereiter (l^Sla) list the folloving as the 
often cited direct cognitive benerita attributed to writings (t) Ihe 
Biiiperor*s nev clothes phanoMnont ^ich refers to the fact that vritingt 
in coiitraat to conversation* acens to force e critical look at and 
analysis of <?ur fussy thoughts* (2) Text organicity, ty irtiich neant 
that a text takes on a life of^ its oun and thought nay therefore diverge 
in a creative vay fro« the original direction* (3) Revision !ielps to 
contribute to the development of thou^t* (b) Sustained thou^ is said 
to he fostered vritingt mainly because of lack of interruption and 
because writing helps keep thinking uoving ahead* 
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StiardAoalia B«r«iter (I9du) maintain, hovev^, tttttt their 
studies .Hav% Indicate that the above^^amtioned benefits are by no means 
automatic c^sequenc#8 of writing compos it ioos. In fact, it has to be 
coftsidered that for beginning writer? the writing process my curtail 
rather than extend thou^t* The contribution of vritiirs to thinking 
mi^t be limited to few highly literate K^ople and it might be an 
laipediMent for most people. 

Scardanalia and Bereiter (l9dia) suggest that writing in fa^t, 
have a positive iftfluence Ofi thinking if th^re is a diaXecticaX inter- 
action between what ithey call the "content space" and the "rhetorical 
apace*** Dius awareness of the deiKmda of a particular genre may affect 
the selection and elaboratioti of content. Consideration of the audience^ 
may lead to finding inadequacies in the content of the text. Searching 
fy>r text elements (transitions, definitions, exaa^les, etc.) msy cause 
the writer to go back to consider what has been written so far. Problesis 
of word choice may encourage the writer to look more carefully at alter- 
native interpretations of the text and thus make further changes. The 
demand to produce a lainimum aiaount of text may lead to further development 
of ideas or discovery of new ideas. The internal constraints of the text 
(eg. its implications) may point to new directions not envisaged at the 
beginning. 

Scardamalift and Bereiter (l9dla) have identified several vayc young 
writers cope with rhetorical problems: (i> Students may be aware of 
potential audience objections but they do not care about that, 
(2) Students may not be willing to make the effort to remove recognised 
weaknesses in structure or content, (3) Students often can make only 
poor and vague diagnoses of vhat is wrong with their texts (cf. 7.;?. I.), 
(I) Students are often satisfied with superficial connections within 
the text, (3) Students may uee conversational ploys (well» anywa/t 
abrupt topic shifts) for side*8tepping difficulties, and (6) Students 
may use a simpJe knowledge-telling strategy (cf. 6.2.1.) 

Scardanalia and Bereiter (196 la) conclude that the deepening of 
reflective thinking is not an automatic consequence of experience in 
writing. The dialectical processing in writing is an achievement, which 
i« not only a cause of » but equally the result of, reflective thinking 
during composing. Studies carried out by Scardaoalia and Bereiter 
indicate that reflective processes can be facilitated by teaching and 
they may gmdually be internalised and lead to self-reflection. 
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Koyever, on th« t&sid of their studiy of the effects of literecy in 
the Vai tribe in Liberia, Scribner and CoIe (t9T8, <|UOted in VellB» 
conciuaed that the acquisitioit of literacy did not eatail m geDtralited 
faciliitrtion of higher cognitive proeestee, Thej coodider that the 
facilitation of skills depends oa the nay in vhich literacy is soc/lally 
ws^s^ And to what uses £t is put in 4iffer«at societies. Their 
conclusion is support by Spolsli} {l90l)t lAo in an artieXe on tJie 
socioiinguittica of literacy auciesta that it la the soat Mrtlndiile 
to stu4y literacy as a social pbenoMoon, locjUof at the role pluyed 
by the written languaf* in the f^tioniag of a cowiuity. If ea aAcKfi 
sach sn approach, we ash *Mko £a literate in jibich Xaacaace^ irtiat 
purposes" and ve aay stu^jr the social distribvtioit ctf litei«ey <^ we 
can asaess the fuoctioiial significance of literacy (Spolshy 190^^ 
Also Gere (l99l) asms aiaiast fscile erosaculturml ^mlisatioos 
cooceming the eff^t of literacy* 

veils (1961) discusses the question of literacy fros a ouiiher of 

perspectives* points out that 

altbous^ hisher levels of cofnitive functioftins ^ stroogly 
asdociated vith the «y«^ic aanipulation of acaning encoded in 
linguistic representations t such a use of langoafe is not ccmfined 
to the vritttt) mode, Veiy precisely fonailated reasoning can also 
occur in speech, as is frequently the case in* for exa^et cross- 
exaainations of vitnesses, spontaneous contributions to seainarSt 
diagnoses of illness, <^ of nachine aalfunotioningr etc*, and st^h 
uses of language can be fotm^. in nonliterate as veil as in liberate 
cultures* (Veils l9dlt 255) 

Thus he cones to the conclusion that lit^}*acy as such i« not so iq^ertaat 

as the s^Jnobolic oaoipulation of experience throuflit the sort of language 

ahich is "»ost c ji^ract eristic of written texu" (WeUs l99j ; 355)* It 

seeas to the preset irritcr that Wi&ll*s conclusion is a fair estiaate 

of the present state of art concerning ot^ present knowledge of the 

iapact of written language* 
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Traditionally linguists have assigned writing or written language 
a secondary status in relation to'^peech* Ttius the Swiss iinSUis^ de 
Saussure (1916) sUted that language and writing are two distinct aystetts 
of signs and that the only raison d'etre of vritii^ is to represent 
language (i*e*t spoken utterances). This point of riew vaa strongly 
sujrported by aost Aaerican lingoisl^s* Sapir (l930 described written 
fons as c^ondary symbols of the spoken ir>ms* Bloonfi^ld (1933: 31) 
stated categorically that "writing is not language* but laerely a way of 
recording language by nkeans of visible narks". He also pointed t6 an ^ 
often*c»de observation that writing is not universal whereas Speech is* 
Here recently Hockett .(4958: ^) has maintained that ''speech and writing 
are merely two different sum ifes tat ions of sokething funilamentally the 
safM**! 

In spite of t.iis very dooinant view among linguists all over the 
wiorld (which is changing as there is growing interest in discourse 
procefses)t there have been some lingi'istst especially in Europet who 
have questioned the oiajority view. In particular* /csef Vachek of the 
PragUif functional school of linguistics has tried to explore the 
relationship between what he caV^s "the spoXen norm of the language" . 
and "the written nora of the language*** VacheK (l9T3; 197^) maintains ^ 
that the two noms are functionally coopleaentary in that the "marked 
member" (the written nom) serves specialised cultural and civil i2ati<»ial 
purposes in those societies whicL liave utilised the latent possibilities 
of language more fully by es^oying also written language* Such functions 
aret e*g*t literaturet researcht administration* 

Vachek (1973) coepares the functio«is of the two norms in the following 

way: 

Th^ SPOKEK now of language is a system cf phonically manifestable 
language elements whose function is to react to a given stimulus 
(which, as a rulet is an urgen^« one) in a dynamic way, i,e* in a 
ready and ivediate nanner, duly expressing not only the purely 
communicative but also the emotional aspect of the approach of the 
reacting langusf^e user* 

The VHITTEV IfOHH of language is a system of graphically manifestable 
lan^tuage elements whose function is to react to a g:.ven stimulus 
(which, as a rulet is not an urgent une) in a static wayt itet in a 
preaervable and easily surveyable tsannert concentrating on t.ie 
purely communicative asp^t of the approach of the reacting language 
uaert (Vachek ,l9T3i 16) 
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rhe most iraportan* observation in terms of the present paper is the clftim 
that written lan^^uage Is "preservabie and ««sily surveyable," It is 
those characteristics that nake writing ide^l for the archival functicms 
of language (Olson i96l)*' 

Vachek also demonstrates how the structural' correspco dene e betveen 
the spoken an^ vritten foms caanot be limited to tke'**b«iic lerol^ only 
< Phoneme-grapheme corre3|Kmdence) out nigner leijjfle (morpheves and «ord«) 
are also important. He «lso shows hov. in &ig;liflh. traditional tpelling 
rather (h^ proposed, more "regulariaed" tpellingt allow aa^ reiognitioa 
of norpholceical regularities fo^ the ;j jed g ^* Tbut the orthograpbical 
interests of the writer and tbe reader are not necessarily ideatical* 
That nay p^ly explain the fact tliat spelling r«foras in Exiglifh have ^ 
not been very successful in spite of Mny ittteajitt during several 
centuries • 

AG Olson 0976. i9T7) has sbotm. the written lAnguage haa pliqred 
a dominant role in school* It has typically been considered tbe aohool't 
central task to teach three B's. two of «hich refer to written languiget 
reading and writing (not speaking and listening cosiprehension) • U^itton 
language tends to be regarded as the nor«* HU^liday (l9dO) has noted 
that the imagery we use in reference to language is visual rather than 
auditory: long words, long sentences* 

There have apparently been relatively few attempts to teach reading 
and writing directly on the basis of earlier oral competence* The "dretk* 
through to Literacy" project sponsored by the Schools Council in England 
and **Ldsning pi talets gnind" ^Keading on the basis of speech) in Sweden 
and the **language experience" approach in the u&A are examples of aystems 
where children build up their own reading material by constructing 
written discourse with the help of the teacher* On the other .hand, 
there have been some innovative ideas suggested regarding reading and 
writing, Thus Carol Chomtky (1972. quoted in Dale l976) has suggested 
that children should start writing before reading tecause she claiias 
that the natural order is writing first and then reading lihat one has 
written, Kroll (i96l] also shows that several language arts specialists 
agree that didation could be used with benefit as a bridge to writing* 
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!tubin (l9do) hfts argued that it is unfounded to equate 8kill«;d 
i^eading vith decoding skill? plus bral conprehension * There are a number 
of fetors relal^ed both to^ the medium j^d neMtage of language experierices^ 
vhich auggeat that there is no <%imple transformation from one modality 
to the other* It seems equally obviouft i^t there are a nusaiber of * 
points of divergence vhen children move frovt ccmversational in£«ractiom 
to composing, ea^ially expositoiy inciting* 

Vygotsky (1962) can be cited as a good exponent of th« viev vhich 
eqqjhasizes the distinction between spotcen and written language* His 
contention that ^written speech^ is a separate linguistic fUnctic^ 
differing from oral speech in both^ structure and mode of functioning^ 
(Vygotsky )9&2: 98) has be^ repeated in a nu^er of slightly different , 
f ovulations * The present author has made at« attempt to construct a 
systematic taxonomy of the characteristics of conversational inter- 
activity (face-to-face conversati^) and written composition* It draws 
on a number of studies, mainly those carried out by Bereiter (l9do)t 
Bereiter and Scardamalia (l>6ib), Dilloh (196T,), Emig (l977), Freihoff 
and T^ala (t97**), Glinz T??7l), Grice/( 1975), Hymes (i96li), Krashen 
(1976), Harkova (l9TT), Itoftett (1966); Ky^ers Jl979), Rubin (1960^, 
Shuy (l98l), Steger (1967)» Wunderlich (1972) and Vygot&Ky (l963» 1?T8)* 
These studies vill not be cited in detail* Insteadt the present author 
has atteoped to integrate the various viewpoints into a coherent system 
(Table t)* 
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TABLS 1» A Tvionony or the Chanct^ri sties of CockversatiovuU Xt^teractiirity ^ 
ttnd Written Conposltion 



wOMAtmicfttioit Cdnirersatiocml tfritten 

FWMvovli Inttrmctivit/ Coppotition 

Ch»r«e t«ri s t i c s 



A* lfod*lity 



B* T««pcr«l Context 



Spatitl Context 



D, Mode or Functioning 



Or»ii Allotrs the u*e of 
linguistic and para* 
lingaistic devices (pftuse. 
stress* intfimatioft) 

Stoftd tine perspeetiir* 
(**noir*')i allom ^MUtjr use 
of teaporsl deictic 
expressionsi does not . 
persist beyond the^^otr** 

Shaded spati&l perspeetive 
(**here*')i alloirs use snd 
reference to ptoysicAl 
eniriroiuMttt» kinesies. 
fecial expressions* ore 
coattct. proxitfit/* 
postu/el expression* etc. 

Verbal end nonverbal 
interactivity ^character* 
ized by reciprocity and 
collaboration and a 
continuous^ feedback end 
cues exchanged betiit<en 
It least two people vho 
alternate in the role of 
addresser and addressee 



Ifrittca; allows the use 
of soM textual devices 
(ptifwtiaatioa* paregra^ 
hias. ODderliniiitf. etc*) 

lot sbaredi vriter*e 
perspective decisive for 
iaterpretatioft; produces 
a pensaent record 

• t ' 
Hot shared^ vriter*s 
perspective decisive 
for interpretation 



Largely autonoaous 
langusge production vitb 
s varying degree of 
interaction, feedback 
and cues froea the text 
produced by mrtter. 
Influetkce on discourse 
Of remote addressee 
derives fros writer's 
anticipation of addressee 
or audience reactions 



Message 

Cbatacteri sties 



H. Content 



F* Structure 



IVpically concrete and 
largely shared (fazniliar) 
information and experi- 
ences requiring rela- 
tively^ little effort in 
searching from Ic^rgtena 
memory 

IVpically more open and 
highly context^'sensitive 
discourse stnicture 
allowing redundancy and 
a^^^^ci^tive coQfltunicstion 



Typically less faoiiliar « 
inform^ ion or more 
abstract nature requiring 
often extensive and 
sophisticated gcul- 
directed searching rro» 
longterwi sieoiory 

IVpically nore closed and 
conventionalized structure 
requiring vl thin- text -or 
co-text sensitivity 



Hfftsftc^ Conversational Written 

Charttcterlstlcs Interactivity Co«tpo&itior« 

(cont*) 9 



G. Functioit 



H* Size of Expected 
Hessttgft 



1. Soras Related to 
Message 



Typically &ocial^coicticr«al 
re^fulation of inter- 
perscn^ relationships 
and id«fttiocial*itifonaa^ 
tive exchange of ideas. 
In conversatioiml inter- 
activity the latter is 
alvays subject to sove 
loflueoce froa the 
aalince of the personal 
cORta<;t (ne-^ entered^ you- 
centerei, us-centeredi 
expressive, regulative^ 
phatic) 

Typically a cociver^tional 
turn ^ich norvftlly is 
relatively short contair^ 

only a fev context* 
relevant points or id^s 

CoQperativeness, including 
infonativen«s9» truthful* 
uess» relevance and 
clarity. Social norms 
of fact underlie all 
conversational intern- 
activity. 



Topically informative- 
ideational exchange of 
ideas and reader- text 
interaction regulation. 
Ihe latter cm t>e 
focused cm trriter*text 
interaction (reflective, 
expressive) or text- 
resKyte audience Inter* 
action (create opportu^ 
nities for interpretat loti , 
iapretsions and aesthetic 
ocperience) 

typically a self- 
contairted uhole ccQtain* 
ing all relevant :.^ints 
or ideas and resecbling 
aonologue rather than 
conversational turn 

Cooperativeness including 
infonttativeoess , truthf^l^ 
ness, relevance knd 
clarity. Product related 
nojvs of felicitous 
expression (style) apply 
to all writing. 



Processing 
Characteristics 



J. Proce&sing Load 



K. Mode of Processing 



Usually relatively easy 
to nanage all constraints 
involved in conversational 
interactivity within 
available processing 
capacity 

!«argely automated and veil 
coordinated piwessing at 
different levels due to 
routinised executive 'proce- 
dures and sub^routines 
included in familiar 
conversational schenata. 
Planning cai. often be 
local and serial (vhat 
next?), there are several 
acceptable organ isatiotial 
and irording alternatives 
and there is little need 
for reviewing. 



Usually dentendjlng all 
processing capacity and 
often overioadine it, 
especially aaong inex^ 
perienced writers 

Typically non^automatlc 
processing requiring 
conscious attention to 
even such lowlevel 
processes bi* tekX gener- 
ation and writing mechanics 
among inexperienced writers^ 
allowing little or no sj ^ce 
capacity to attention to 
uliole ^ext plaiming» 
process nonitoring and 
Reviewing. 
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Characteristics 



Conversfttlofial 
Inttr^ctlviiy 



Uritt«n 
Conpositioft 



L* Hode of Learning 



I>ev«lopofntal 
Sequence 



Infernal, largely uneoo- 
8ciou9 a<tqui^8itioo and 
self-generated leajmiag 



Hormlljf a ehild*« first 
language experiencet as 
listener and speaker 



F^raal leartiittg vith a 
growing degree of con*' 
sciMs cOQtrol of one** 
aetivitiee. IVpical^ 
« iel>ool*baged activity 
of learning 

Horaalljr follovl after 
ejctentive oarj^ience with 
convwrsatioiial inter- 
activiiy vith a teaAeoey 
of the flatter being purtly 
tranaferred into the 
early atagea of coapo* 
aition learning. lov«allr 
also is preceded by having 
first learned' to ntad^ 



Linguistic 
Charac t er i sties 



ConveraatioiMd 
Interactivity 



vritten 
Coipoaition 



Code 



Cooperativenesfft the 
aupport of the context of 
situation, etc* na^e the 
linguistic code only one 
mediua of conveying 
meaning* Therefore the 
language can be struc-^ 
turally loose and less 
vell*foniedf and use 
elliptical and deietical 
expressions^ The grawar 
can often be more cooplex 
than that of vritten 
language, but lexical 
density Is typically 
lover tho in written 
text* 



Since the meaning of the 
text has to be conatructed 
by the reader without the 
^oesibil^ty of continuous 
cuea and feed-back fro« 
the vriter and without 
the support of the iMedi- 
ate context (vithin-^ext^ ^ 
cotextual focus) the 
message has to assuve a 
larger role than in con- 
versational interactivity* 
Cues for the construction 
of meaning imat be both 
structurally and aeaanti* 
cally relatively veil- 
forved to avoid niainter' 
pretation* Sbf^tax is 
often simpler than in 
spoken language but lexical 
density is higher 
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rirrerences betv«en th& two a^p^Ots of litei^c/, tiding &n4 vriting, 
have 4ldo been 4i3cufited in several contexts. Sone of then vill be noted ^ 
brieAy htre* Veils J9dl) su^sts that thou^ the reading aspect of 
literacy is a complex proeetis, it is greatly facilitated by stricture 
of BttAning an4 expression that already is present in the text** The 
eonatmction of vriiten text put5, however, even greater deomda the 
cognitive and linguistic skills of the vriter, since there it no sisiilar 
support^ Of pre-existing structure. Scar4amlia and Bereiter (1960) use 
the tera "cotfpotiticnal task** to refer to ta^Ks in ^ich the goal is ^ 
not fully definite at the outset but becooes i»ore definite during the 
process ati<! in vhich there is a large storage of potentially applicutile 
lcnov*e^e and a vide choice of altefnaiive routes to the <oaI. 

In spite of obvious differences, oral and vrittett language clearly 

share sottft sinilar features. Cwsboume (1961) lists s^»ne of then; 

They employ the saue basic rules of gr^nMr and vocabulaj^i both 
are obviously concerned vith costtunicatiorij both are used in a 
variety of every day activities; both are taken for granted by 
those who use them. There appear, hoirever, to be & f«!ir aisiilari* 
ties beyond this list. From a nuiOber of perspectives, diseiniJari* 
ties are aore numerous and inore obvious than the sioilarities. 
(Ca««>oame 1?8l: Sl»-85) 

Canbourne (1981) ^Iso noted that ora\ and written language can be 
contrasted from a number of different per&pecti ves . As showr* in the 
abdve. he aclttiovledges that there are obvious differences, vhich nay be 
inq^rtan;^. He suggests, hovever, that the relevance of the differences 
for exatilple for the pedagogy of reading is often sloply assumed but never 
explained. In a sisilar vein, Shafer H9di: 23) points out that 
"ettphvsi £ing the spoken/vritten opposition leads to lon^ lists of all 
the differences between talk and vriting. lists that ooscure the crucial 
difference: the unilateral vs. collaborative productton of a text". 
According to Shafer. vho <{UOtes approvingly Hoffett*s (146d) earlier 
tfork, a Qore useful dichotomy is, therefore, the opposition bevveen 
dialogue and monologue.- 

C'Keefe (t96i) contends that we should see vriting us the productic.j 
of discourse, in other tiords as language* incise, rather zhnu as sioply 
linguistic production. She agrees vith earlier scholars of rhetoric 
and discourse theory in that she suggests that "message producers develop 
a repertoire of strategies for adapting discourse forss tti relation to 
context, interpreter, and persbnal objectives" l3(^). Analysis of 
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the present situation leads her to cIo£» that current diecusaions of 
^spcfthift^ and trritinc suffer f/on tvo cooetptmX errors^ fiilure to 
tzuOyze discourfte ftt diacourse in tertts of its characteristic for& and 
^oammicatiw function, and fiilure to see diteoarse in the eoatevt of 
cosnunicstion* According |o 0*lte«fe il^^U 1)0), ^^ManiogfUX coaeltwioos 
about the differi^cei between «pealriA€ and uriting can be eode oatjr 
vithXn a general classification and itructufal dascription of discourse 

fOffBs"* « 

Undoubtedly Caabowae, :hafer aad 0*ICeefe are corract ia the 
criticism against aere listing of all posaible difftrtaces betavaa oral 
and vritten language* Thegr are also justified in eapbaaitiog ttet m 
should look for differences that are relcYaat for the particular purpose 
at hand* It seetts to the present authort h«»vemr, that althou^^ 
taxonoities are bound to b« ad hoc to soae extent, thajr serve n usef^ 
purpose in trying to structure pheaovetia* Alsot it le ^tm proltable that 
in aany cases it is a greater err^ to regard save things as siailar 
vhich are, in fiut, different then to consider then diffarent* Also in 
scientific* en()uiry it is often usefult at the beginning stage of research 
any^'t to pu^h an arfTuaent to its logical conclusions in order to see 
to what extent the viewpoint c^ explain hou things are. Vhen .he case 
for the "more different than siosilar" viev has been aade, it is possible 
to start devel^in^ arif^ipents for the opposite view; spoken and vritten 
language and dij^^^ourse are nore siailar than different. 
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5. WRITliO AS AH ATi* OF COWOJllCATlOI 



5.1. CIttiMteristicft of Coanunicfttive Acts 

\ 

Vriting is cowMly r«i^urM ** on *ct of f<iiwii>h ir inn Mtiwen tht 
vTit*r m4 the mtfarls) of tht proA^%& t^. It i% mXto iftcrtwincly 
r«co(9Ait«4 (e.g.* Aatarsoa l9Trt Bruct 1979* 8fitp 19OO) thftt mnuic it 
oat tiflflj trmnsferrvd ^ tlw «rit«r to tte f«»dtr. dpctlmv ftad vrit^rs 
tr« not s»MMd to b« ftUt to ronnic^tt dif«etlr tiMir intinM 
■MinlBfi tltrottiy) iMguttfr. Accovdiaf to thifi vitv* tb^qr cm* st ^t* 
provitft clttts thftt tte ftuditnet to cMttruct ftwroaiinittictts to 

ttet at^ninf froa thtir ow ^or kMWlt4c«. Tbt rtta«r*s twk is w 
eoiVilM w tbat of the vritsr* sitict Msnliig ir rwlly ««Mtmet«d ^ 
tht iMdsr Slid dcss Qot rteidt in th* text. nn» rt^aiaf rsquirvs 
cmtivity i\mt ss u iirititts. this ftAnngption about attninft 
heitte lMfe*lr crwtod har th# rMdsr is tsstntiAlly comet* «s lat«st 
r«M«rjl( «u^Bts* it raises scm inttrtstisg qut^tioM for tli* evAluatioii 
of eofl^titioos vrittMi by studtnt* in s ftun^tr of difftrcnx countrits 
culttirts. * 

Jfi s cenuiftt «ocl«1 Lnltrscti^ «itd comuicatiop th« vrittr p^s 
cftrofuX fttttntion to tb« suditnct* th* person or persons to whoa th« 
it«i of comniCAtLOA is sddrtftssd. CoUiits tnd Qtn^aor (iMC) htm 
LdtiotifiM four pTLikciplts that wm tacit ob^actiim in cnwinicotiva 
aets. Thtsa four priociplas ara a»»uffe4 to be applicablt and 

tb«3r eao b« r«alit«d by dirfcrcfit structures and davicos st difftrcnt 
lavels Of t«Kt. Tlia four prineiplta «r«4 

I. Coaprahansibility . It 'is ^saarally considertd dasir^ble that tha 
tout is aa^easjr ss ^ossibla for tha rtadar to ufHltrstand. Th* mritar 
^^ight to give tnt rMder toough cluas to conatmet tha corract m^^l 
Of the text. CdlHitt and C«otiMr suusat that ccaprabansibility. can 
be enhanced by using einnplts to illuatrate ganaral principiaa* 
filling in intervanins steps in arflwots, and using snort* slnpl4 
sentences. The raquireaent of coaprehaasibility a«e«s to apply 
prinarily to etpositoty teitts. 
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^;nti^?^ngnefg . tf e re%ddr <iuit& ft text before finisttitin it^ its tmmjf 
2<nipretien0ibility ioe^ not Matter* fli«r«foret it is iiqwrtaat to be 
uhle to oatch and Uold the reeder't attention. CollJitt^aiid 0«ntn<r 
reccmMod including ttm m&tt iaporteiit inf^ormtioo in tlie beginning 
tA n^ivntc the r«n4er to Iteep on mading. DuQr lift a ifariety 
^ devices designed to accon^iah objeetivet uaiig anaMnae, 
tmeapectei eventb and himort iMOnrniing tlte readtr ^ i4«nitify vith 
the chnivct^t «te. The -wfair mint antieia^eM aaana nore 
veaV^ for literavj tbnn twt anvonitoiT texta. 

3. Peraanalvanaaa * In vrittngt the goal ia often not only to eiplain 
,ideaa or to tell a good etoijt *te. , but nXao to eomrince the roada r 
of the trutht iovortanee, euthantioit;-* etc** ^ «bnt wsm written, 
them are a number of devieee need to nnto testa nere'parsnniive* 
Conine and Gintner aaggeat that Mwng ttoaoi ai« the aryvMat torn 
.need in sow tentOt ndaiaaion bar'the writer ttot there wigr be problina 
or linitntionat citing autlioritative opiniottt or referring to eonmljr 
ahared eaperiencea. 

lic ymbility * In ordar fcr tbe rtndar to be bbie to leam trm testta 

be ahottid be able to hold tbe eaeential ynrta of the text in mm r f* 
* HeBOrability s<>ea biyond eaae of laidaratanding. A text can be ea^r 

Xo understand, but ndt rety easy to revenber. Collins and Gentner 
' suggest the use of lista, tables* figures, hisrarthical "headi n gs and 

fxpiicit stateMQta about the atructiure of tbe text. 

tbe devices that vere suggest^ to achieve the above-nentiooed 
gtneral objectives of writing are related to tbe atructuret s^le, genre 
and content of the texts produced. 

o 
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^•2. Conttruction of Keening by ¥rit«r and Reader 

^•2tU Self-sufficiency of Texts 

Tr«ditiotkally eowuttici^tioci hms been vieved the transaisaion of 
ft Mssstfe ( ijif onstiofi ) by « source* through « ohoumel, to % receiver, 
this is the classical coiiceptiOQ of th« early inforMtioo theory* 
i kwim is encoded ^ the sender into the Mssaee and Maninc resides 
catireljr in the test. All the receiver then has to do is to decode the 
tteasa^ to recover the entire Meseaee* There is no reaiduaX of 
■taniiig outside of the text* The text it the eel^eufficient repository 
of aeaaiog* Also the school of new criticiaa stressed the close readiag 
of the text itseJ^f a guard cwiiut vhst Vinsatt and BeardeKgr 
called the dual fallaciet of ascrihing subjective intentions to the 
author and inlying on the variable affective rea{. ^es of the readers* 

According to Olson (l9T$« ^97T)« Luther was aaong the first to 
suggest that neaning can be read fro« the text itself* Tliex« is no 
need for experts {priests) to explain vhat the written text aeans* 
(Olson 0977) himself argued earlier for the view that ^^loeaning is in 
the text" but has subsequently changed his vietf* will becosw evident 
in the following discussion,) The traditional « purely linguistic view 
has tended to support such a conception of meaning* Meaning is assuned 
to be exhaustively contained in sentences and text* According to trans- 
formational grannar "a s«nantically interpreted dtep structure of a 
sentence, where the interpretive procedure is a purely linguistic one, 
provides a full analysis of its cognitive meaning" (spiro l9d0; 249), 

The view that meaning is simpiy communicat?d to the receiver W 
means of the text has been challenged by literary critics and by linguists 
philosophers « cognitive psychologists and cognitive scientists* 
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3. 2. 3* Context and Construction of Meftning 

Linguists, philosophers* wd cognitive scientists «nd psychologists 
t«nd to agr««.that context is important for d«t»minit)g Mtniog. This 
vieir hafl ^ long tradition in British linguistics going back to HaJLinovski 
and Firth, but has gained pminence in the Ubited States reX&tiirely 
recciitly. « 

Vriting is now coMOnly re^rded m an act of cowttwication hatveen 
the writer and the re«d^s} of the produced text. It is also increa* 
singly reeogni2ed {e.g., Audertoit 1977, Bntce I979t Spiro i960) that 
meaning is not simplj transferred hy the writer to the reader. Speakers 
and writers are not assumed to he able to coammicate directly their 
intended meanings through language. According to this wiev (Andertoo 
and Sbifrin 198O), they can, at best, provide cities that allow the 
audience to construct appr^iaations to that weaning froti their cm 
prior knowledge. The reader's task is alnmt as coaplex as^ that of 
the writer, since neaning is really constructed by the reod^ and does 
not fully reside in the text. Thus reading requires creativity just * 
as well as writing. 

According to Orice (l9?7) a distinction should be oade between a 
sentmce as a linguistic ptienovenon and its iitterance in a given context 
by the speakeri He suggested that we should distinguish ''s^tetice 
aeaning", i.e., the meaning that a sentence may have in any cont^t, 
froQ the ''speaker's .yeaning", i.e., the meaning that the speaker intends 
to convey by means of that particular sentence. 

Generally speaking, the sentence meaning" is the conventional way 
of expressing alsP the "spea;:er's meaning*". In interpreting the speaker's 
meaning the hearer may, however ^ have to draw upon both ''conversati^al 
implicatures*" and "conventional ii&pl icatures*" (Orice 19T3* Karttunen and 
Feters l973, quoted in Olson and Hildyard T9dl). Conversational 
implicatures are based on the general Cooperative Principle; *'Hake your 
conversational contribution such as is'requir, ^, at the stage at. which 
it occurs, by the accepted purpose of direction of the talk exchange in 
which you are engaged*" (Orice 1973: ^3). If the speakers are cooperative, 
they observe the four naxims of Quantity, Quality, Helation and Manner 
hy trying to mke their contributions informative, truthful, relevant 
and clear, ref^pectively . Thus, if something undesirable happens and 
one fo the speakers says ""that's mrveUous*" with a certain intonation. 



the listener may infer that the speaker is violating the wpcim tmtb- 
fulnesd and is being s&rcastic, Ttit speaker's meaning is, in fact, 
diametrically opposite to the sentence meaning. 

#lccording to Karttunen and Peters [)913i 2) conventional ijaplicatum 
are equivalent to the pragnatlc presuppositions implied by the choice of 
particular ^rds theaselvea* Thus, if the speaker says "John nanaged 
to find a job*, he co«nits hittself to the viev that it ion*t easy 
to find a job* or at least not easy for John *** (The truth of the 
sentence) depends solely on whether John actually found a Job, the rest 
Is a conventional ioplicatum to uhich the speaker coootits hiaself by 
using the ^ord tenage.** 

Searle ( i9T9) has recently pointed out that s^itences have meanings 
in context. He maintains that even in literal utterances, vhere 
speaker's meaning coincides vith sentence meaning, the speaker oust 
oootribute more to the literal utterance than just the semantic content 
of the sentence, because that semantic content only determines a ^et 
truth conditiona relative to a set of assiuiptions made the speaker, 
and if coBiinmication to be successful, his assumptions must be shared 
by the hearer** (Searle 1979; 95-96), Similarly Bierwiscb (1979, quoted 
in Olson and Hildyard 1981) assumes that the semantic structure of a 
sentence and the context together determine the meaning of an utterance* 
An utterance meaning is a certain state of affairs belonging to a 
***possible vorld**. A possible yorld may be an actual spatial or temporal 
context or it inay be a hypothetical, stipulated or even counter-factual 
world. Olson and Hildyard (19^l) summarize the above vievs in the 
folloving formula for the determination of meaning: 



TABLE 2* Determination of Weaning (after OI&ob and Hildyard i98l) 



SetMwtic Structure 
( Linguistic /Sentence 
Metnins* Senae) 

c 

0 


Possible Vorld (Coanon 
Ground/ C ontext ) 

^ PW 


Type of Speaker* s 
Heening 

li 
H 


S^^AH-^ t A felt U^-^lt 


luiOwieQ^ie vi tne vofiq 


mteftaeo newiiiis 


or 


or 


or 


Liniguistic Kewtijag 


Kiiovledge of Ctiotext 


8jwelcer*s Meeninc 




or 


or 


Sentence Hemning 


FOMible Vorld 


' Uttereoce Neeniat 


or 




S3L 


Sense ^ 




Befermce 



According to Olfoa and Hil4)r«rd (l96lj t5) litertl wtaiiipf does 
not correspond to linguistic/sentence ■enning but, mtheri to sn 
uttersnce spoken by a particular indiYiduol in • partieuler contact 
on s particiaer occasion in such « my as to detemins s set of truth 
ccmditions*"* Thus liteml meaning is assumed to be^^orw of ^eeker 
aeaoing* Other foms of speaker's meaning are termed cani^l^jtsuing, 
indireet speech act, and metaphorical meanins* Th^xtype ^ sp«aker*s 
meaning depends on the relationship t>etveen sentence meaning and the 
possible vorld as described in Table ^* 
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TABLE B. Varieties of Speaker's KeaninS (after Olaon and Hildyard l96i) 



SMROtic Structure 
(Littfuiat ic /Sentence 
Maaaioci Senae) 


Possible World 
(Coonon Ground/ 
Context) 


type of Speaker' a 
Meaning 


s 


PI* 


H 


Modifiable 


Xmrariant 


Casual meaning 


lovariattt 


Hodif iable 


Literal Keania^ 


lavariaAt 


Xaviiriaiit 


Indirect Spe«ch Act 


Umriant 


larariaot 


Metaphorical Maaning 



In the case of casual «leaning , tbe possible vorld (context) is 
considered invariant (given)* If the presuppositioos of linguistic 
meaning do not correspond to the structure of the possible vorXd, fit 
is achieved by transforming 8 into S** Caaiua owanlng is oost cocaaon 
in oidinaiy conversational^ interactivity and in child lan|;uaga» OIsot 
and Hil^yard cite a Fiagetian experiaent where children ar« shorn three 
dU7ks and two rabbits and asked: "Are there aore ducks or aniaalsf" 
Young childaan typicallj answer "more ducks"* It is assuned that' thiy 
gXoss the question to a more tjpical form "Are there wore ducks or 
rahbitsf** Olson and Hil^yard (l9dl: 19) suggest that in leasual speech 
"the Height of interpretation falls on FW in determining ihe meaning Ki 
theretr saking allovanc- for some degree of vagueness and impresaicm 
in Si ai^ wording vill do * a iiink is as good as a nod - '^f^SL 
establishad". 

Literal meaning occurs when S is e<msidfired invariant in deteraining 
meaning* "The very vords** of S must be preserved for a ajifficient length 
of titfe for the computation of literal meaning* The Heigit of meaning 
falls on the semantic structure S, Die context con be aolified ty 
adding nev information or an entirely new poesibl^ world amy he stipu- 
lated by *'the vety vords**! i*e*i by vhftt th<;aentence aet^ly says and 
means* Olson airt Hil^Srard suggest that jowtg children only gfmduaily 



become capable of computing literal loMning, They (tlso ftrgue that there 
is a natural link between literal laeatilng and written language, diace 
writing is an ideal way of preserving S and also for constructing new 
possible worlds. 

Indirect i^peech act and attaphorical waning energe when the 9«flwtic 
structure and the context are mutual^ iiiccMqpatible but neither is «adft 
subject to oK'^if ication. It follows tha^ speaker's iseaning K is trans*- 
^orfced into a DiarKe4 fona H' • Thus the sentence "JOhn is a chicken" is 
interpreted to have the oeta^^orical meaning "John is a coward" and 
"I hear spe&King** uttered by a teacher in a class is understood to be 
an indire<^t request for silence. 

Searle ( ^979) sugge' ts that literal reaning is the unioarXed case 
while indirect speech acts and metsphors are narked cases. Olson and 
Hil4yard (1981) take casual speech as the ' "^ad case and treat 
literal^ indirect and metaphorical speech a& narked cases. In develop*- 
mental perspective the latter view is probably oore justified. 

9.2.3. Interpretive Commit ies , 

There is a strand in literary criticisa that has also challenged 

the traditional influential arguaenl in favor of the stability and self*^ 

sufficiency of the text. Hosenblatt (l936': 35) suggests that the reader 

is creative as well as the author. **the same text will have a vexr 

different mearing and value to us at different tises and under different 

circunatances ... Without an understandinc; of the reader, one cannot 

predict i^at particular text may be significant to his, or what nsy be 

the special quality of his experience". Kore recently Fish (l9do) has 

argued that there is no direct relationship betveen the neaning of a 

sentence (paragraph, novel, poen) and vbat its words mean. Fish gives 

an interestin€-acco*int how he gradueJLlr gave up the notion of the 

"integrity of the text" and developed the notion of interpretive 

c«»sunitie3. In Fisli's words: 

Indeel, it is interpretive coMunities, rather than either the * 
text or the reader, that produce meanings and are responsible for 
the eoiergence df forsal features. Interpretive coMunities are 
nade up of those who share Interpretive strategies not for reading 
tiwt for writing texts, for constituting their pw^rties. In other 
words tSriesc strat^ies exist prior to the act of reading and there- 
fore determine the shape of what is read rather thibh» as is usually 
assunted, the other way around, (i960: ^h) 



Fi«h*B notion of interpretive coaKuiiti«s 8e«B$ to be « uaeful way 
of «Y^idiQg extrent subjectiviftvi and rel«tivifi» in the coostructioci of 
sins* According to FiB«i: 



An interpretive cowmnity is not ob^ectiv^ because «• a bundiV of 
iDtereatfi* of particnlar imrposes and goals* its perspective 
interested rather ^than neutral; but by the aa«e reasoning, the 
neapings and texts produced by an iaterpretive ccnauni^ are not 
subjective because they do not proceed trtm an isolated individual 
but from a public and conventional point of view, (i960: "ik) 

iUl of this also leads to a new understanding of the role of interpretation: 

Vhereaa 1 had once agreed with iqr predecessors on the need to control 
interp^etatim lest it overwhel* and obscrure tms\ f^ts. authors* 
and intentions* I nov believe that interpretation is the source of 
texts* authors* and intentions* Or to put it another way* the 
entities that were once seen as competing for the right to constrain 
interpretation (text* reader* author) are now all teen to be the 
products of interpretaticn* A polemic that wa^ mounted in the name 
of the reader and against the text had ended by aubauaing of both 
the text and reader under a greater category of interpretation* 
(Fish 1980: l6-T7) 

It seevs to the present author that^the concept of the interpretative 

coMunities is a fruitful, concept* which coosplenents in a useful way the 

exploration of the problen of meaning in linguistic philosophy. cOignitive 

psycholi^ and cognitive science, vbich tend to emphasise the Mntal 

functioning of individuals* Cole (q[Uoted in HorflMn 196l) urges that 

proper consideration should be given to the role of environsiL^nt in 

cognitive functioning. 

What culturally organized knowledge does for us is to carry a lot 
of infomation for us* An extreine way to talk about it is that the 
iaforsBation is in the environment, not in the head, so a let f the 
proeeasing that exper\]Qents require to be done in the head can be* 
and is. short*circuited in real life* *** One issue is how to 
describe cognition as an interaction between head and world where 
some of tho thou^t power resides in each locus* (^oraan 

The notion of interpretive coaaxinities aay be taken as one possible 

exanple of the coin^.tructioii and interpretation of meaning ^y individuals 

I 

within a social and cultural context. 
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5*3* Parameters of Written CoRwunication 

Hhetorical models that relate the vriter to the rea^r have been 
presented by Brewer (1980), Britton «t 41 (197^), Cbatm (197^). 
D'Angelo (1975), Kinneavy (i97l), Haffett (1966) and reviewed by 
Kinneavy (t9$Q)« One of the «oet int«re<tinc dev«lop«eat8 in llofuitt.ca 
and educational linguistics is the incrMting eapbasia on seeinic speaking 
and writing at production of discourse* Ditcourme cao t« defined as angr 
fom of verbal interactivity nhere the wtaning of linguistic eleaenta it 
defi^ in th^ context in idiich they occur (uiddovson l979)* Diteourte 
it accordingly Xanguage-^in^se (o^Keeft t90l)* 

Host of the authors cited above agree that MOdelt of rhetoric or 
ditcourse should take account of the functions (aiast purposes) of ^ 
lancuage. the nodes of ditccurse, and of the kind* of audiences ooe 
addresses* D*An^lo's qrstea comprises the discourse nodes of e«oressive> 
persuasive , literary and refejfcntja^ * Kinneavy diatii^i&hes between 
narration . de$cripti<«i . gXasajfication and evaluation ; BreverU discourse 
structure includes desc. ^ tttive . nan^tive , expositorr and p^ic i and 
Noffett defines the ditcourse foras as jl ri^Ba (vhat is ba$peniDg)t 
tive (vhat happened) » exposition (generalisatl^ of vhat happens) and 
argumentat ion (vhat aty happen)* 

Brittvn et al enphasize the functions of language anl distinguish 
the fu xtions of expressive , poetic and transact ioaal (vith subdivisions 
into inforiBatiVe and conatlve ); Kinneavy refers to referential, yrsya* 
sive . literary and expressive aioa of disccurse; and Brever talks about 
the inforaative , entertaining , persuasive , and teranrraej^thet ic discourse 
force* 

In teras of audience, Moffett distinguishes the categories of 
inter io» . conversation, correspondence and public as the audience noves 
Aore ana nore froa "l" to iBQ>ersDnal "you"* )Cinneavy*d categories are 
nonologual , saall group , lante group , aass * Britton et al, who are nainly 
concerned with schr.ol writing, propose the categories of ^elf . teacher . 
wider audience , unknovn audience * 

In trying to apply the above^ittentioned general nodels of discourse 
fr^^' the purT>or^ of assessing students* ability to write compositions, 
it ^oon became evident that they ^e in aany ways too general to provide 
sufficient guidance in such a vorX* further work is ne^d to Qske the 
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<kMin of vritine more specific* Tht folloring is the ftuthor*s attempt 
at m taxQQOttic clmssificmtioo of pameters a8«wie<t to pliy an important 
role in anj writing aitmtion and to constrain the writing process* 



TABLE 1»* Parattet«rs of Writing Situation 



I* Utiter^Audicoc^ RelationahiB 

A* Identity of ttritei <W) and Audience (a) 

1* W is identical with A (intrapersomX) 
2* W is not identical with A (interpersonal) 

B* Role of Writer 
1* Writes as eelf 

2* Asauaes aoM role other than self 

C* If A2 . what is the social atatos relationship between W and At 

1* W higher than A 
^ 2* W eqfual to A 
3* W lower than A 
b* unknown 

P* If A2 > what is the size and specificity of Audience? 

1* One specific person 
2* Small specific grot^ 
3* Large specific nutdience 
J»* Lar^ unspecific audience 

E* If A2 * what ia the degree of publicity of the coamuiicationT 

1* Private /personal 

2* Semi-public/semi-^fficial 

3* Public /official 

F* If^2, what is the attitude of W to A and vice versa? 

1* W to A positive/A to W positive 
2* W ta A positive/A to W neutral 
3* W to A positive/A to W negative 
It* W to A neutral/A to W positive 
5* W to A neutral/A to W neutral 
6* W to A neutral/A to W negative 
7* W .to A oegstive/A to W positive 
6* W to A negative/A to W neutral 
9* W to A negative/A to W negative 

II* feedback 

G* Expectation of eitemal feedback 

1* Bot expecieO 
, 2* Personal feedback eipected 
3* Public feedback expected 
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Ill, Purpose (Function) 



H* Doftin&nt p^rpos« (function) 

t, Docuttentative (produce a record) 

2, Expresdivc (convey attitudes, emotions, wood, etc*) 

3* Infoncative (eonvty infontation) 

li. f^rsuasive/ directive (convey inteiiti<Hi) 

^* deflective (produce a structured cognitive account) 

6, Artistic (produce an artistic structure) 

IV, Content (Topic ) 



U Unitsi entities, clashes (descriptive) 

a* W (about ine) 

b* A (about th-T-i» you) 

c^ y and A (about us) 

d, other persons (he, she, they) 

e. Things, elements, institutions (it) 

2. £vent8, acti^f, proceSdes (narrative it) 

3. Bclations, systess, notions, ideas, beliefs, noras, etr, 
(exposition, argw^tative) 

J, Content accessibility 

f* fftttiliar content easily accessible trcm Mnory to both V and A 

(U and A both experts) 
2, Fftailiar content easily accessible to V tut not to A 

expert, A notice) 
3* Content clues available in vritins situation 

(U and A both novices) 
li* Content clueji available in writing situation 

(W novice, A expert) 
^* Content less faniliar and not easily accessible 

(U novice, ^ expart) 
6. Content less familiar and not easily accessible 

(U and A both /loviccs) 

K* Attitude to content 

U U positive, A positive 
2, U positive, A neutral 
3* ^ positive, A ne^tive 
y neutralfjA positive 
5* U neutral, A neutral 

6, y neutral, A neipettive 

7, M negative^ A positive 
8» W ncgativ^j A neutral 
9* W negative, A negative 



I. Content identity 
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L* Iftt«r«st in content 

$* H Mdiw» A MtfiuM 

6» H Mdiuft, A low 

T» H lov, A hitfi 

8* H low, A MdiuB 

9* u lov» A loit . 



1* Om or ft f #v vordi (t*c*» fill io) 

2, On* w ft f«v Mst«QC«s^(«.9.» ibort masvtr) 

3* Ow pftrftgrftili 

^* Unified ccapoftitioo of tamrftl pftMcrmpbs 

M* Proeedurml ftccc«sibi>itr 

1* Proetdura tad sttmt«cits fwilitr «&d ftccmibU 

(hifb degTM of ftutoMticitr) 

2. FroeediMl utd sttmt^cxc cues ftre ftvftilftble in the mriting 
situation 

3* Procedures tnd strmtefUs less fsailiftr end iMt eftiilr 
ftccessible 



0* Foraftt*specif icfttioos 

1* Formftt speeificfttions ere fusilier (stenderdixed fomt) , 
2, FOmet ipeeificfttioQs ere eveileble in vHtinc iituetion 
3* Foreet speeificfttions ere not feailier 

P* feailieritj vith criterie 

1* product criteriif ere v^ll-kitovn 

2, Product criteria ere specified in writing situetioh 

3. Product criteria ere not vell<-kDO¥n 

.l^e pereseters of the vriting situetion cen be ueed to cherecterii&e 
different vritin£ tasks* Tttus, for instenoe, a writing situation coneisting 
of A1^ G1, HI, l|ft» Jk^ K1, LU K2, HI, Ot^ and Pt irould characterise 
written notes nade for personal uae. The paraaeters can. be used in the 
saBe way to charaeterixe a great variety of writing tasks, ft*g*» vritiog 
a- letter of application^ writing a pere^mal letter to a friend^ writing 
a ccaplaint, and writing a noo-guiM etpository es^ in school* The 
parawters can be» for instance^ used to «how how a request ^ euggeition 
can becow an order depending on the status of the eoMmDicants. The 
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uuononiy ,\nii<{ perhaps b« aerified adding a "not r^lmuit" c&t«gory 
to ^ciK? or tf- pAThncl^TB* Th« pcirBMters csii ciso ^ uft«d ft^ n t«ntft* 
tiv« gu'^de in asseftsiog the difficulty of vritins tftski. 

^ Another posftitl« use of t^e taxoftO^jr is for ccfi*tructitke ccn«f«l 
lostrurticn^ for vritiog tasi^ptMnts, for infttanct: 

"tn tk deacriptjoo ; 

studm will write a con|»oiitioii tWtcribing ■ probl«fli and tiis^r 
opifiion of hov the problem «ty b« solved* 

Cont<nt 

Cu«fi to help problem itentifieatioit are to ba provided* Tbaat «aa« 
iRay include the Ceneral cootant^ ^ prol>lt* t^tweaa people^ or 

the need for facilities. Stwltats will be alloved to idantifr and 
describes problea of tlteir oim choice* Specific aaaaplee w/Kf %^so 
be provided tc help atudents to fiad a topic to write atoout^ 

Attdieftca ; 

The audience is soweone or a group of blazer etatua than tha etudeot 
(to elicit aoreffonal vritiog) yet saveone ^ is not expert in the 
^roblen area (to elicit fUil description and credible solutions 
fro9 tbe student)* The potential use of the atudent^s paper nay 
also be described^ e.g. to be re*d s conaittee, printed in ecbocX 
paper or locid F^i"* 

struettira; cues ; 

Stud^ts are in^ructtfd to be tura to describe ttill^ and concretal/ 
the Problem anil to propose a specific solution* including the steps 
inhich' should be taken* * 



should 



Agse ssfnentrfe r i t e ri a : 

Criteria for fudging the quality of the conposition are provided to 
the {Students and thej^ are asked to reviev their writing in ter»a of 
'the criteria* 

The general task specification given ij^ the above can be transformed 
into a nus^r of aore specific direct instnicttbns for the students to 
etuit eech F^rtictilar ^t of circumstances. 
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6. MDTIM U A OOQUnVf 



Miiitivt «tnt«fi«»» iiMa«etiMd AtUt* imv*! ittfttMtiM m vtU «• 
•fITCfriftte aotiviti«« («f. tNliC wi AriigP 1919). U mm witi« 

tel«g a V<ro<ttgttfltt of imifM^ cowoleitlaB*' i« utoidi tt* writer ifiteift« 
to comqr iteu, f««liaif tsA/or tMpirieae# to vUmt. 

Ift wititts a coqpMitica tte •tedtat «srTi«i mi a vmrlety of 
l^«#«itivt pr«e»ftEia#. tb««o eoi^tivt pnicmM iAClute flS4Ctttivt 
e^otrel proco> M< > ttloet ttad ftftti^te a — <td eogiitivt itftttefiM. 

llMt* in tttm» aodify aU otkvr cognlti^ pro c i W » iselttdlof r«trioMa 
and Mttreb for infofMtioo froa th« loat-tom Mfeory to tto tmtiiv 
ms w»ll *s r««poiii« |[«oftfmtiOD» lAiclt c«l«eM tad onsMiists 



fh» sbovft r«wkB CM b* wirii#A u fblloirss Writing is ft »aii< 
l«v*l» ifktmeiive Md gOKX-dir«et«d prontts of cwstrttctlm* «oeodia< , 
oad coownieating Mftalag ^ mmn of & eowmitiQwl qrstM of vi»ibl» 



Jmt fts r«ftdiiig eoMprelioosioi ii nam oftw considflrtd ft nimr 
bionraiicftl proctvt of both tcp-don (cooeoptuftlljr-drivtnt kaovloder- 
bM«d) oM bottosnip (datft-dri»« t«t*'tecod) ttmusitto S^iro 
witlNC cwooo! b« odttqwt^lj ito«cribtd bj fitod^ord^r ntggo «od«li 
(noif«r and 19Tr> Owld i960). VritiAC yrvcMm «r* iatmctivt. 

CcMpoaing ia itmtiv* Md romrsive (Oould i960), 

ftgro9 and FIomt (t^) bftcr* prctmttd ft MOdti lUcb fmportft to 
■dtieribo thr ^roeassot Mtd bj co^attnt wiiwt idm witing ftspooitoty 
eoapo«itioM. 7b» vriting ftitrntioo it idwid ftt coBtittiag of throt 
pftrtvi long t«ni Mwory taidt «iiriraM»ti and iiritli« 

(figurt 1). tb« — fhatit 00 tbo rol^ «f tbo t%flk torironHst 
CMtft cl<Hk* to iriowpoint^ axptwaod «trii«r« for iBftaaeo^ br OdgiiC ( t9fe) 
and br Mwnick and Olaaar (1976). 
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FIOURfi 1* Structure of » lCo4el of Cottpet€nt expository Writing 
(Hayes sad Plover l96o) 



Accordim; to Hayes tad flower (19^) the writing fqroceei conpriaes 
three ctajor procedMs: planning, trandlftting, and revievioc. S^h of 
thesM heve cub-processes or sub-routines. 

In plyminq . the fleneratina process produces notei ftott the LTM, 
w<hich are organize^ into a vriting pl«n or outlinet the writer &Iio has 
criteria or goals to guide writing (e.gt^ I need a tr«asitioci here)t 
These goals rescnble elosely vhat Flavell (l976) cftlls aetacognition. 

In tran&latiPit . ioateri»l retfts^el fro« LTH is trtasforved into 
acceptable language. 

In revieving, the writer gets feedback by reading the text produced 
And edits the text by making #^haii^es judged to be desirable for iBprPYing 
the product. Editing is assuived to be autcoatic whereas reviewing is 
conscious antl dclib«^r^te> 

The processes of planning, translating, tad reviewing regulated 
by the p>9y)i^f (cf. Krashen's Honitor Model in second language acquisition), 
whi^*h in cognitive psychology Is often callM the "executive". 

!nL.;tc ' cin^' suggested a psychol inguistio aodel of writing 

itfj i'^t f*r«ib>rirr. f^^^nltiv** bchaviors with linguisfStc structure in the 
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prodxkction of s*nt«nc«s* Sh« Miatftitts that it is us«ful to sty4y writing 
at deri>rfttiv« of ooiml sp^Aking proc«5fl«ft* As in speech^ sentences «r« 
aosuMed to be planned via 8«t syntactic frames* Typi<^^ly» clauses are 
plmimed and lexical ite»a art fit into the fra«es. Long and complicated 
seatencea are reeod^ aemnticalXy , vhich aeans that the syntax of the 
aettt^es May be disrupted* Tbua vhen a potential perceptual clause 
(basic unit held in shortHerm neaoiy c<Mktaining the sentence relations 
required by the verbt subject, verb, otj^t, complement) is recoded 
se«antically , the vriter aay have soae difficulty in completing the 
sentence, because important graoaatical inforoaip'^sffrn^ the prior clause 
has, in fact, faded* The writer then produces the subsequ<:nt clause 
utilizing the semantic information and whatever syntactic inforoation 
he can remember. Similar oveixoading in rereading orte's text may explain 
why writers often do not notice their granmatical errors. 

According to Daiute (l98i) it is important to account for the effe 
of memory on sentence production because writing involves many activities 
that occur in the short-term memory. During composing '*the writer is 
i) generating ideas, 2) forming propositions, 3) accessing lexical items, 
h) planning clau-jes and sentences, 5) translating from semantic and phono- 
logical representations to orthographic ones, and C) planning subsequent 
units** (Dainte t96l: 9)* 

Collins and Centner (19S0) state that regarding writing as & process 
makes it possible to specify a number of sub-processes and their inter* 
relationships* Their model writing sees writing as a process of ^ , 
producing and editing text under constraints related to the a) structure, 
b) cont^t, and purpose of writing* 

At the highest level* the process of writing can be divided into 
a) the process of idea production and into b) producing text embodying 
t ose ideas* Collins and Gentner suggest f.hat it is possible to teach 
tfrix^ers to separate the sub-processes of the two hi^-level processes, 
vhich enables writers to use effective generation strategies for each 
sub-process, heips them to ignore other constraints while working on 
any given sub-process. 

Collins and Gentner distinguish two sub-processes in idea productions 
t) capturing ideas, and 2) manipulating ideas* These sub-processes 
ujuaXly merge ijj writing, tut it is possible to *t««P them separate and 
to apply systematic generation and editing strategies for each of them* 
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This kind of separation is «iost u&^ful in the begitming stages of learning 
to write. 

According Ik Collins and Centner, the processes of text production 
are assuned to be largely ainilar to those of idea generati<m* Ihe task 
is to ivpose text structures oo the ideas produced and to o^senre the 
relevant structural constraiAts operating at the different levels of * 
text (text, paragraph, sentence and word)* 

Separating the various steps in producing a text is claiaed ty 
Collins and Centner to help the writer at least in two vays: 1) the * 
nuart>er of constraints that have to be aatiafied at one tine is reduced, 
and thus 2) at the saae tine it increases the likelihood of satisfying 
any particular constraint successfully. 

Collins and Centner (l9d0; 66) suggest that a useful step-by-step 
procedure night be as follows: 

U Create a detailed outline of the text structure. 

2. Apply text-level editing operators. 

3. Create a semitext with all the ideas included in paragraphs, 
but not in finished sentences. 

^. Apply paragraph- level editing operators. 

5. CrSC€e finished sentence-level text. 

6. Apply 5entence*level editing operators. 

Step-by-'Step procedure is assumed to help the writer because nuch 
of tbe editing can be done, in ^t, before the text is produced. It 
allows the writer to concentrate on the generation and editing of one 
aspect of ^he tftxt at a tine* Collins *Ad Centner recofmize that sivch 
an approach nighty however, have tbe disadvantage of aeking the procesi 
of writing too inflexible fo^ subsequent revisions and aodifications. 

Bereiter (l9do) has staggested that it would be useful to stteiqpt 
to develop a co«gplete ttodel of the writing process even if it will 
necessarily have to be a sicetch at this point of research. According 
to Bereiter. there is a high-level executive sche^ directing the whole 4 
writing operation in keeping with certain purposes and constraints. 
At the next lower level are genre schemes. A genre scheme consists 
of knowledge and skills in producing a certain kind of writing. 
Bereiter illustrates the genre scheioe by means of a letter of intro- 
dtjotion. which includes the following;; 
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1* A littited tet of fftirly specific jptey^iog^ t to imsent 

th« ctodidate in tbc bett potsibl* li^t, to do the cwdidAte 
no ban tot to avoid ex^icit coMitaent, etc. 

2. A set of it»t«ti*m or' * g— e plug ' ftppvopriitt« to cirryine out 
tlieao intintioQS. A pltn vlXX in turn include the follovuig. 

3. 0»tfTOi#t of cottUnt needed to eopport the pltn. mj be 
in tto nature of elote to be filled: ^e candidtte bat nhovn 
initiative by and .* 

V. SaareltJggcjyfctreg for diacmeriae tlie needed content. Tbeee mj 
be overt procedtiree tucb as coneultiDf cert^iii recorda or calling 
on inforauiti, or tbey mj be internal MeaosT^aearcb atrmtefiee. 

Bging_inatrticticti> for langoace output. Pdr inttance, a typi* 
cal ease plan «i^t call for ^tpretsing the reconnandation in 
lanflua^e that is standard written Si«Xiih, fkirlj forwX, deose^ 
aiithcf*itativet and vague. But another strategy night call for 
^ite different language. (Bereiter 1980; 78) 

Below thtt genre scbese is a content pyocesi^ . irtticb uses seMntic 
infoimtion m^ry and ^rw^nizet it in accordance vith the directions 
frott the genre scbene. Its output is a unit of content-^ot jet verbally 
expressed*-vhich Bereiter calls the gist> Ihe gist goes to the language 
processor, uhicb in turn transforss it into explicit language in accor* 
dance vith the tuning instructions frow the genre scbeve, Bereiter 
assuaes that the content and language processors are all-purpose mechanism 
They are not specialized for genres nor even to writing (as Opposed to 
speaking). What tbey do tbat is unique tt^ writing depends^ therefore) 
on dir^tions from writing genre schemes « 

Bereiter recognises that euch a sinple atep-at-aH:iae process vill 
be enomously cooplica+ed by continuous ccHvparisons between instructions 
and outputs, vhich Joay reault in changes in procassi.ig or in iigher*level 
decisions or both* 

Johns^'Laird (l9Sl) has stressed the inportance of the concept of 
aental models in cognitive science. A model represents som state of 
affairs* Its structure is to reflect the relevant aspects of the corres* 
. ponding state of affairs in the world. Kodels may underlie thought 
jvocesses without emerging into consciousness in the form of images or 
propositional representation, Scardamaliai Bereiter and Ooelman (19B2)' 
suggest in the same vein that a mental representation of text is of 
crucial imiportance in composing* Hiey suggest that there are several 
mental representations at different levels oC abstraction and integration. 
These are from lowest to highest; (1) graphical repreaentntion (visible 
textf punctuation* spelling etc), (2) verb&tin rcitresentation (eiuct 



wording), (5) sentence plan fneaning plus or syntactical decision^}, 
{h) gist unit (purely semantic represf^taticn of sain ideas of points), 
(^) text segment plan (mjor du^Hlivisiond of a text), and t^) vhole 
text plan^ 

Tbe six representations are not aseuped to be auto«atic*Xly forMd 
or stored, ready for idanediate recall. In lint vith a coMoaly held 
viev in cognitive science, it is assmed that the rep(reaentatioiit have 
to be constructed and reconstructed every tiae thmy are needed^ 
Conatnictiofi is Minly needed in goine from lover to higher levela of 
teJtt representatiw. The lover the level of representatioit being 
attended to, the greater the eaKnint of conttructioft effort required 
to reach a given higher level, Kantal r^rpreaentationa aay vary froa 
Tftgue v>d fragiMntary to sharply delineated and detailed. Ihit 
depend on familiarity vith genre scheMA, fteqiuency of earlier recoaat"' 
ructive effort, and the needs of the situation. 

AnMig youn^r children the tvo highest foras of nental representati<m 
of t^xt are nssuaed to be collapsed, ie. the iriiole text usually consists 
of only one major text segment (reminiscent of a conversational turn)* 
In dictation children typically operate only or siainly at the gist unit 
and sentence plan levels. This results in easy and rapid composing. 
In slow dictation the slover pace gives an opportunity to verbatia and 
sentence plan level representation of the text. In vritii^ a graphical 
level is sdded. This may cause aeoory for meaning and structure to 
veaken, so that there is a greater need to reconstruct gists and plans. 
The result of this is shorter cooipositions* Production cueing has, 
however, proved effective in helping children to produce longer 
compositiofis, which are usually better in quality th«n dictated texts 
produced after pronpting. ^e greater saount of reconstructive effort 
at higher levels of text representation needed in vriti.-^cf aay thus tend 
to liait the richness of content but improve coherence, Accordingly, 
the main merit of writing asy lie in the fact that it fosters the active 
reconstruction of higher-level representati<>rTS of text in the interest 
of achieving coherence, 

Augustine (l^6l) has recently suggested a fairly elaborate niodel of 
composing, which Includes the following assumptions: 
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1* Ttie writer addresses a subjecti X» to co«poMd* 

2* He for»c & tentative perspective toward X by recftlling vhat he kziovs 
about X froii his long-term oenory An4 by judging his ej^wrience 
vith X and with the tasli of writing in getteral, 

3t tt% form Presupposition 1; the aeaninc of X to the addresser. 

U, Ke in^jectt a tentative perspective towrd X by the addressee by 
reconstructing iMges or notions of gener»l and partic^Ujur contexts 
(trmmn* or places, intellectual achanata* mcx^b of ftn.» etc*} in 
^ch X or soMthing associated vith X discussed* 

5* He foru Presupposition 2; the aeaning of IC to th« eddressee* 

6* chooses a ^perforaatiye stance**, thereby choosing a general or 
psrticulsr «^»te ^ -fonrTor his discourse irtiich he stores in his 
sediM^t^rv naaory to be adjusted, adopted, or abgndoiutd as he 
proceeds* ^ 

7* He sdjusts the relationships of the tvo presuppositiontt and the 
performtive atsace* If there is little or no *'Mtch*'.. he b^ins 
411 over sgsin* If there is a possible Mtch of aeaniugs snd fora, 
he will then adopt a style or code of presentation in order to 
effect and affect the cosbiattion of setnings end fom*. 

8* Kov he fixes his "intention** Out of sll the possible perforaative 
verbs, he Judges one to be the ftotft appropriate to his con^osition, 
of Mterisls thus fsr {"I assert ***>" or *I advise etc*)* 
Be scans his Icng^tera memory for information on X end his aedius* 
terv neoory for his choice of forv end style to qualify his intention* 

9* Be then fixes a frane fcr^his intention about the oMni^ng of X so 
that it s^y adjust to th^ addressee's ^'response*' , bssetl oo Pre- 
supposition 2* He conpsree intention* frane, and reepcmse for n 
nstch and proceeds if there is enou^t of a conceptual or contextual 
overly* If not, he begins the process over sgsin st ^.he beginning 
or nt sooe intermediate end sppropriste step* 
10* If the possibls sMttch between intention and fraae seews voritsble. 
he scans his mediu»-ter» aienory for bis q^ified choices of style 
sftd fern and adjusts intention or frsMS or both for coherency* 
11* He encodes, finally, not just dats or subject natter, but the 
rbetoricsl nsterisls of discourses vbat is known snd projected 
about the perspectives of adresser end addressee along with vhat 
is knovn sbout conversational rules in the absence of iflvediate 
responses* 

12* He judges the appropriateness of the composition of paterials: 
subject. aeaningSt intention&fs). response's), forv, and style* 
If the potentisX discourse fails the t^t^ appropriateness, he 
begins again at soive sequence or strategy judged to be far back 
enough in the process to correct ths problem* If therv* is a 
A possible nstch of all choices in the process thus far« he proceeds ^ 
to the task of writing* Uugustine 198I: 230) 
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Augustine ( 19^1) illust ^tes her model of corvonin^ with the 
following schematic representfttion : 




FX0ui(E2t Model of the Coifiposing Procesfi {Augustine 198l) 

Augustine points out that the processes are recursive and, thereforet 
t:ie model could be nade ev«ft more complex to do better ^^stice to the 
coiq^lex process of composing* The writer may alvays do some rewriting 
and go back e fev steps* Thus the vritei keeps inventing until be 
leaves the text* 



6*2i Model of Reviewing Processes in Writing 

Bereiter and Scardamalia (19Bla) have proposed a model which deals 
with the evaluative* diagnostic and editing capabilities of young 
:hildren. They call this the CRO process tsodel* The acronym stands for 
**ooi9parinf:* diagnosing, and operating*** The model is illustrated in 
Figure 5* 
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FICUBE 3. Hodel of the CDO (COMPARE, DIAGItOSE« QPGRATE) Process in 
CorapositioD (Ber^it^r and Scardaomlia 1^1a) 

During composing, the CSO process starts wh«n the writer perceives 
a mismatch between the r^resentation of the text actually produced up 
to that point of time and the representation of the intended teict. Ihe 
problem is diagnosed and some tf^ctic is chosen to operate on the text 
to improve it* Children's ability to carry out the CBO process is 
described in Chapter below. 



6,3* Model of Knovledge-Tfelling Strategy in Vritten Composition 



Bereiter and Scardainalia (i960) have also proposed a model of 
Knowledge-Tel 1 ing Strategy* It illustrates a stage in inciting develop* 
ment where coiaposing is characterized by a lack of a clear goal and 
lack of testing of content , against %ht goals* The only goil is to write 
what the person knoirs about a certain topic. This can be lone by selecting 
key descriptors from the assigniaent and by choosing a rele/ant discourse 
sr^heica (Figure * 
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FTCUPr ij, A Model of the Knowledge-Tel ling Strategy as Applied in 
•Expository Writing (Bereitei- and *f^cai-iamftlia T9d0) 
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Bereiter mad So4r4«»li» «u«g«ftt that the wxtel d^jrcribes an 
iMitun stage in writing dev«lofMent. tet* they r«cocnits that it ia 



baa MM U0«0 in the out-of-achool context as veil* Bereiter and 
Scardaoalia maintain, hovever, that in apite of the f^t that it "vorka** 
so irell in school* it is an inadequate strategy in the jtong run. What 
it leads to is "inert knovledse*** %o nev links are created httveen old 
and nev knowledge elenents. In lack the need for inventire and 



problen-solving strategies^ no manipulation of infcneatioci is really 
called for. Bereiter and Scs'laoalia suggest that the Knovledge^Tellin^ 
Strategy should be limited to « minimum, since it does not foster 
"intentional cognition" which they (Bereiter and Scardaittlia 19b1b) 
define as the "voluntary direction of oental effort". Students who 
are capable of directing their own mental ec- ivities are not merely 
paasire "participant learners" but autonomous; "intentional learners" 
who can construct Meaning and perceive meaningl^ulness in learning on 
their own. For participart learners ateanin^ and meaningful ness of 
learning has to te Prepeu-^tsged the school system. Tj;is means, 
however, that participant xeamers have not been able to take charge 
of their own minds. 



adequate for many school-based writings (cf. also Jtpplebee and 
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7* DBVELOPieKT OP uifvrnsQ 
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7*1* stages in Vriting DeveiopMtht 

It vill have evn^eil Trom tbe foir^goitif ^•eitttioo that the nuator 
of tbinga that wmt be aaaagad aiaultatMoaaXr ia vHtiac very great* 
Ttiid filnrioutly aeans that the iafbtmtioii pMeetaitif load ia vrititif it 
cootidenble* Bereiter (1960) aumettta that writMv eaa cany out rach 
a great variety or piroceaaas aiaultaMCualy only if (l) aaiqr parU of 
the vritihg proceaa are autonatited ao that little coaaeioua atteatioo 
iB needed for carryii^ tfaaa out, and 2) if there ie a higlUjr ikilled 
tlM-sharing, so that attentioo can range over a ouaher of oo-goiag 
taak« without aerioua lapaee or interference* A young writer doe* not 
poasesa mxch ccoplex proceaaittg $killa he uaea aainly lover-order 
achettea« vhich are not aufficiently autowtited to allov hi^er-order 
schen^a^to operate* 

^v^^iter (t980} pakea & distinction betveen **gradualist** and **atnic* 
turaliat** conception of vriting* The graduaXiat conception holds that 
higher*order skills can be used nhen lover-order skills are sufficiently 
autonatized* The structuaralist conception holds that the writing proceas« 
however it is carried ooit, has organization and therefore the incorporation 
of a new sKill ^ ,uirea reorganizaticm of the process* Thus IShere vould 
not be only gradual elaborations and ref^nettent of schemes but »ore 
discrete st^Ses of organization* 

By a "stage** Bereiter {l980) means sinpiy " a fora of organization* * 
that is preceded or followed by other foraa* wishes to avoid too 
close an associstion with the Piagetian idea '^f develo[Mntal stages* 
Ihere seems, hov^ver, to be a "natural" though ii-u necessarily universal 
or obligato)^ order.. 

Mature vriting is characterised by six systeas of knowledge or skills 

according to Bereiter {I98O: 

1, fluef:cy in prodxiciag written language* 

fluency in generating ideas, 
i* Battery cC vriting conventions, 

^* sociEi^ cognition, vhich is aanifested in the ability 

to taKe the reader into account, 
^, literary appreciation and discriminatibn« and 
<i* reflective thought* 
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Childly cfttiiK>t intasratt ^11 these akills at onct* Skills «r« intfgmed 
in ft hierurchicftl uajr shown in Figure ^* 



I 
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PIGtE!^ 5* A Hodel of Skill Syst^s Integrfttioti in Uritiag Devclopnent 
(Bereiter iy8o) 



1. Asaocifttive writing . This is the kind of writing in which ideational 
fluency ia coupled with skills of bitten language. The writer puts on 
paper whatewer comes to 9ind. ttointeresting topics often tend to produce 
associttive writing. Associative writing aresevbles transcribed speech* 
and is close to What Britton {Britten et al 19T5) calls expressive 
writing. 

2. pfrfgraative vriting . In this kind of writing associatiwe writing is 
integrated with knowledge and observance of stylistic conventions and 
oiechanics. 

3* Coamupicstive writing * The integratiofi of perfomative vritihg with 

social cognition results in cominicative vriting* in which the vriter 

is attempting to have a certain effect on the reader. Bri;tton (Britton 

et al. i9T5) calls this type of writing transactiotialV 

ttoified writing * Characteristic of this type of vrifjig is tliat it 

takes account of the writer » the reader of his own product. This 

« 

iaplies that there i^ a feedback loop established. The vrit.er any wish 
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-to b« sfttisfi^d vith tbe pitct of vrititi« w well w have it b« appeal ifi« 
to the other readers* The vritteu iirodtiet i^ttert mB «ucht it it ttoft 
only m inttruwefit riiill* Dbifie<l vritiAc iiflilariti^t vitii &rittoik*t 
pontic mritific* 

5* gpigt€»ic _ yritina . ^ecsuse mrititts cuk b* etor«dt r«vi«w4 md revittdt 
it Baltes it pouible to pro'^ct exteaded «nd coafdex pattama of tbOM^t* 
vhiclt ie very difficult withoat writing (of* 01»oo l97£> 19?T)* Spittwit 
writioc in¥olir«s reflective thinkins intefrmted Wth uaifiM writinf 
ekille* Writing ie im> looger «iUy a protect of tlmtght bttt an integral 
part of thought* 



7.2. Develo^ent of ProceaMi and Stnitegiea in Ifritiag 

7*2*1* Aeeearch HetHoda ^ 
* 

^rgiter and Scardanalia (t96lc) haxe clearly attovn tbat young achool- 
children have a mch wider Knowledge base than they typically deaonatrate 
in a tnnk auch^as written crapoaition* . the.ir conceptual capabilitiea 
(con^ptSt Knowledge* etc*) are in advance of *^eir fbnction&l capabi* 
lities* This led the authors to the idea that a technic called 
*^rocedural facilitation" might improve the utilisation of the functional 
potentials This io a nethod lAereby do«e aspect of the executive, process 
is nanipulaifed experinentally without giving any direct cues regarding 
c%tent or fom of writing. The latter is called "substantive facilitati^" 
by Bereiter and ScardaaaXia* 



T*2*a, Active Search for Content 

Siaple cont«nt*-e^ply prompting (Go on* Tell us nore about it!) snd 
indtt^ctions to write as ouch as possible were shown by Ber^'iter and 
Srard&nali& (I96ic) to double or even triple the amount of writing* Thus 
.'i.^ typical uroblcDt esp^ially in early co^^osing* of having nothing 
to writ<* atout ic not only a function of tbe child's Knowledge store but 
also of ^jetting access ^o and giving order to what they Know* Bereiter 
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and Scttr4mAi& t«k« this to be indicatioit «f ifiMeqiMte scftirh 
dtf«t«gies. They httv« vbom th%t oinple »tnt«gi«s wtxeH m ffiviK 
children eeolience openert (I thiiA; for I'iMplet ttM Mift point; One 
rcASon; A eecpckd refttont The reftson; Besides; lot all; But; etet) «»d 
«gliio« ttai t6 vrite %3m a lift of vords tbey tiMWcht ai^jht be need in 
the coiqKttiti^ helped children to double the length of ttMir eeeeye. 
Listing idees did nott however, prove helpful for r^wng ehildrtot 

7.2t3t Shift fro* Local to Uhole-Text PUnainj; 

Children do not typically plan vhat they are foinf to write. Sxpert 
vritertt on the other hand, plan eiteasively before writing (Mayaa and 
newer i960), stajlard (1974) has also ihovn that cood student wntere 
(12th grade) spend nore tint at prevriting actiWtiee than lees proficient 
writertt Bereiter and ScardaaalU (l96lc) have shown tha^ children's 
planning is local, i.e.i linited ttore or less to the inediata context, 
^hey call this the *Wb«t nextt** stratdgy of plenningt which is eharac* 
terised by s fonmrd-looliing^ serial procedure. In studying tdtether 
children had a potential for whole-text planning, which involves both 
backw«rd-loo4cing end forward-^loohing nnalysis, they found this to be 
the case. Sentence openers did not ]^ove helpful, however* iften 
children were given co^sition endings, they were found to be nble to 
engage in requisite neans-end planning in building the composition 
towards the finsl outcoae. Children also had sose hnovledge of various 
discourse structures (story, opinion essay, giving directions). When 
they ^re given sotse training in the use of various discourse eloMtts 
.e.gt, give s reason for an opinion, tell nor<^ stout the reason, give 
en exs^le) the quantity and variety of discourse elements in their 
conpositions differed significantly fron the coapositions written by 
a cont/oi group. Thus it seesw possible to improve children's planning 
of discourse "by helping the* gr>in conscious access to rhetorical 
knowledge end by helping then develop exec* tive procedures for using 
that knowledge %s they coppose** (Bereiter and 9M>^aaalia l96lc: Si)* 

Buriis^ Bereiter, Scardaaalin and teiroe (i9fi2) studied the planning 
skills of children in gredes 6 end B (approxiaately aged 10, 12, and 
lb respectively). All students were asked to write on the t^ic "should 
children be able to choose the subjects th<yr dtudy in school?". 
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v^re »Hed to plttn aloud «nd encourage to t^ikt notes as they planited. 
Before they started plftnning their ftttention was drum to the fblloving 
points: (0 they might think of the problmt they aig^t h^ve in writing. 
(2) they night' think vhat they r«Mntoer ibout the topic, (S^they »i«*it 
thinX wJbout their goal in vriting, (U) they mi^t Anticipate hov people 
reading their text might react to it, (5) they m£(^t think about how to 
put everything in good paragrmphd. The experinentaX group also received 
five cards to remind the* of .these points* 

There was a clear difference betveen the younger and olter groups. 
For the younger students the notes they toolt represented tiie first draft 
of a composition, ^ich is then only slightly transform^ to produce a 
final draft. For the older students the notes represented ideas which 
are nore clearly transformed vhen the final draft is composed. For th« 
younger students the product of planning is already text. FOr the mort. 
otature students the iroduct is really a plan. However, when younger 
children have been trained in the use of diagrams, franevorks. matrices, 
tables or similar techniques, it has been found that their tendency to 
lapse into continuous production of linear text in the planning stage 
can be checked. 

There is a definite tendency astong students aged ^0 * Il( to engage 
predominantly in content planning (about 90 %) in spite of attes^ts to 
induce them ^o do also conceptual (rhetorical) planning. It is only 
in later adolescence that thinking appears to becooe sufficiently 
detached from itsmedmte expression that a plan for a text is distinct 
from the actual text. 

7*".i»* Dev^lopiB^nt of BvaX^Jation and Revision Skills 

Murray ('978) clainis that writing is rewriting. Stallard (l97^) 
found that gQ<yd l^th graie writers tended to slower, stop mor^. often 
to read what they had written and ^o more revising. Several other studies 
(e.g. ^nig 1^TS Gould 1960) have shown that even high school and 
university students do not usually revise what they have written and do 
r.ot liHe ao it. Murray (l97B) suggests, however, that student 
si:will ingne^:: to revise inay be an artifact 'of teaching rat.r^r than 
.-^J^t't>'.in^^ inevitable* When children do revise their text, t}iey usually 
lirit i*, to fimall units of text (words, phrases, sentences). 
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It is cft^n suggested that inexperienced writers ore egocentric: 
they structure their vriting in accordance vith their neinory and experience 
and poy little attention to the demnds that duch vriting sets on the 
redder* Flover ( }'>79) calls such writing "writer -based" as opposed to 
" reader *based" writing. Bereiter and Scardamalia (l9d1c! >T) su^estt 
however* that "the problem might not be that children lack ability to 
evaluate but that they don't have an internal feedback system th:it allows 
evaluation to beccM&e part of the writing process"*. When children were 
given a list of evaluative phrases (e*g* l*m getting ftva> from the main 
poin^i ThfS doesn^t sound qt^ite right; People may not understand what I 
mean here)* their rating^ of their sentences agreed quite well with thoi^e 
of an expert rater. Their diagnosis skills were not equally good, and 
the corrections they made after choosing a strategy from ^ set of 
directives (e.g* I*d better give an exanp^e; Pd better &ay more) were 
only alight improvements and did not iaprove the overall rated quality 
of the compositions* Children could recognize problems but had diffi- 
culties in diagnosing and overcoming them. Most changes were piinor 
changes of wPrds and phrases^ and minor deletions or additions. Only 
six out Of thirty instanc^i^ were attempts to make major changes and twc 
i'ractic reformulations were bo^h obvious failures. 

7.2*5. Information ■'rocet:Eing Loat. in writin*^ 

Information processing demand in text comprehension ij; often believed 
to be very great* Thus heaugrande (r^^^l) states that empirical evidence 
points to the view tiiat discoursr production routinely operates near the 
threshil^of overl^ding. Bereiter and Crardaroalia { 19*^1(1) have recently 
addressed that problem and fin'l the clai,Ti overstated, After a number of 
carefully planned and executed ;5tudies they conclude that writer*s 
performance can disrupttrd because of information processing overload 
if there are several new tiemrids to cope witli. But it al^io appearc that 
in their normal composition writing writers do not typically operate near 
the threshold or overload* '^^ic applies also to young writers who may 
not be particularly pr,ricient in composing. 

It 16 frequently suggested that the iriformation processing capacity 
of normal rt^iults is five chunKc (Case, Kurland *ind Goldberg Simon 
197^). This is the number of chunks a person can hold in working memory 
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while executin*^ ^ome attention 'iemandineoptration. On tasks where the 
<idult capacity is four or five unite, that of T^year-oXds is two ^^nits 
and of ^>year-old& three units (Case 197**, »978)* 

Several studies rince the 1%0*s have shown that one typical unit 
in language processing is a syntactic phrase, typically ccmsisting of 
up to six vonis, t^ereiter and Scardajnalia (l^fild) suggest that there 
is a larger unit in text production, which they call a '*gist unit". 
It frequently corresponds to a sentence but may also be more or less. 
It is a unit of ^^ontent, not a unit of language, however, in recaXX 
taslfts, people usually produce gis" units, not verbatim accounts. 
Peaugran-le suggests that there is also a larger unit called "idea"j 

in which both content ^nd rtetorical sl-rategy is cotidensed. Bereiter 
and Scardamalia (l96ld) think that that may be part of the repertoire 
of expert writers but they have not found any evidence of its use bj 
average student writers. 

Bereiter and Scardamalia (l96ld) hypoth'^size that the "minimi 
processing deinand of sustained, locally coherent text coai|>c>sition is, 
for most genres, two chunks* This demand is critical a,t the point w^re 
a gist has been expressed €md a next gist unit must be selected (Bereiter 
and Scardamalia ^7)* H is probably due to highly efficient 

discourse schemata for stories that enable even 5-6-year-old children 
(whose memory capacity is usually only one chunk) to produce sustained 
and coherent: narratives.. 

Bereiter and Scardamalia ( I9d1d? suggest that rather than taxing 
students* processing capacity, many writing assignments in school are 
not challen(5ing enough. Thus perfunctory execution of writing tasks 
maiy be far below perfo^ ^ince limits to sustain motivation for writing. 
Understandini? teachers jally can perceive students* intentions as long 
as tnere is minir-um degree of local coherenoe iu the text (Applebee 
!96t)* Bereiter and Scardamalia (198h) conclude that under normal 
condition? people shoulJ h^ve spare information processing capacity 
to higher-level goalc of text processing* So rather than needing 
guidance merely toward load-redu-ing strategies (as advocated by Flower 
and Haye:; i'>60)j novice writers should be guided how they could put 
unused pro/iec;3ing capacity to work. 
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7,2^,t.- Effect of Some Proauction Factors on Composing 

Scardainalia, Bereiter and Goelman (l962 in print) h«ive investigated 
perfomance factors (production factors) in mting ability* By 
production factors i» meant pr<x;esses such as recognizing, recalling, 
attending, evaluating and responding used in carrying out the decisions 
arrived at through the action of the executive metaconponetits (related 
to planSf goalSf strategies^ knowledge of the task, etc)* Production 
factors have an impact on the executive processes (and not only vice 
versa) since they compete for the sane workspace in the short"ter» 
working oeoory* 

It has been suggested tb4t the following three producti(% factors 
are important in writing) (l) short-cerm nepory loss due to slow writing 
rate, (2) interference frooi the mechanical requireisents of irritten 
language that coopete for cognitive capacity with hi^er*level demands, 
and (5) disruption of the coordination of language production resulting 
from the lack of cueing stimuli typical of conversational interactivity* 

Scardamalia, Bereiter and Goelnan oanipulated conditions of text 
production while l^eeping the task the same by having ^th and 6th graders 
(aged 10 and f2) produce three opinion essays through uriting, normal 
dictation* tod slow dictation corresponding to the rate of writing* 
This made it possible to study the effect of speed of production {nonsal 
vs* slow dictation, holding medium constant) and of the mechanical demands 
of irriting (irriting vs* slow dictation* holding production rate '^staot)* 

The results show that children produce most in nonsal dictation mnd 
least in vriting^ Three prompts by the experimenter to write itore doubled 
the total quantity of words produced in norv&l dictation snd writing, 
and the difference oetween slow dictation and writing disappeared. Thus 
the production factor of speed favours quantity, but it did not lead to 
corresponding advantage in rated quality of texts in terms of coherence. 
Material added after prompting did raise the judged quality of irritt^ 
composition but lowered that of dictated cotvpositions* 

Interference due to the me'^hsnical demands of writing influences 
text production mainly through reducing the quantity of writing, which 
also limits the judged quality of written compositions* prompting b/ought 
the quantity of written texts to the same level &s that of slowly dictated 
texts* As mentioned in the above, the quality of the vritten texts was 
rated to be higher than that of dictated ^exts* 
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Uxc/. qV situational cueing prcvM an important Jtactor affecting 
text production in school at;e*. After cueing tproupting) was providod 
students in the written condition vere able to cc^tinue a structurally 
cv.i^rent string of text units but not in dictation* 



^* tfRlTlSO IN A CULTURAL CONTEXT 



One of the major issues facing tho&e vho undertake to asaesa written 
composition ;s that cf the criterion* What is good writing? jn a class- 
room, a tearher mty claim the ri^t to be sole arbiter of that questiont 
"Oood writing is what I consider good". Once assessment owves teyond 
the classroom, however, differences in what people coni^ider good begin 
to emerge* Local and even national groups of judges have been able to 
for^e consensus through scoring systess, training sessions, and saz&ple 
paperr use;', for scaling essays* Yet these consensual criteria have come 
to be assailed by the increasing numoer o' students whose native language 
is not the language of instruction, whose native culture is not that of 
ihe nation - 



e.i. Whorfian Hypothesis: Linguistic Relativity and Determinism 



"^he notion that different languages affect perception and thought in 
different way^ bat^ n long tradition* It is often referred to as the 
i;?iorrian Pypothesi/ or the Sapir-WJicrf hypothesis of Linguistic helativisiD 
and DeterrinisTi), ;?apir ^l9irt 69) :;tated that "hujaan beings do not live 
in the objective worJd alone, nor alone in the world of social activity 

ordinarily imdoristood , but are very much at the mercy of the particular 
' Af;,-^-!^^ ■ .3 ^ercm^^ the tne^Uufri of expres:,ion for their ^o<?iety **, 
A-^ '*-e i*^'ir an^: othervire experience ve..'> largely as w do becau.^e 
*Yst' lar.t^* ; i^''' i.fiLxtj; oV '^t:r r(jimiiunity predi impose certain choices of inter- 
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tfhorr fl956) elaborftted the ideas suggested by his teacher aloi)£ 

the lines illufttrated by the folloving set of quotations. 

**,.. linguistic relativity principle, which aeans. in infannal, 
terns, that users of narkedly different graanars are pointed by 
their granttare tovard different types of observations and different 
evaluations of externally siWilaF acts of observation, and hence 
are not equivalent as observers ^ut must arrive at somewhat 
different views of the world.** (Whorf 1956; 22^) 

**We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native languages, 
'ilie categories and types that we isolate fron the world of pheno- 
mena we do not find there because they stare evei^ observer in the 
face; on the contraryt the world is presented in a kaleidoscopic 
flux of impressions wliich has to be organized by our ninde — and 
this itteans largely by the linguistic systens in our minds." 
ftfhorf 1956^ ?13) 

"I should be the last to nretend that there is anything so definite 
as a ^correlation* between culture and language, dnd especially 
between ethnological rubrics such as 'agricultural , hunting* etc., 
and the linguistic o,ies like 'inflected, synthetic, or isolating*.** 
{ Whorf 1956: 138) 

"... lang^lage for all it* kingly role, is in some sense a superficial 
eobroidery upon deeper processes of consciousness, vhich are necessary 
before any cooiminicatlon, signaling, or syobolism whatsever caii 
oc^ur, and which also can, at a pinch, effect cojamunication — 
though not true agreentent — without language's and wHhout symbol- 
ism's aid." (whorf 1956: 239) 

our psychic makeup is somehow adjusted to disregard whole realms 
of phenomena that are so all-'pervas ive as to be irrelevant to our 
daily lives and needs, •* (tfhorf 1956: ^10) 

"And eve)^ language is a vast pat tem'-ay stem, different from others, 
in which are culturally ordained the forms and categories by which 
the personality not only conmunicates, but also analyzes nature^, 
notices or neglects types of relationship and phenomena, channels 
his reasoning, and builds the house of his r^onsciousness." (Whorf 
1956: 252) 

"There is a yogic mastery in the power of language to remain inde- 
pendent of lower-psyche facts, to override thero, nou to point then 
up, now ^oss them out of the picture, to mold the nuances of words 
to its own rale, whether the psychic ring of the sounds fits or not," 
(Whorf 19%: 267) 

Cryptotype: ^It a submerged, subtle, and elusive meaning. corres~ 
ponding tc no actual word, yet f;hovn by linguistic analysis to be 
njnction&ily imt^ortant in the grammar*" (whorf 19'^6: TC) 

Phenotypei the linguistic category with a clearly apparent 

class meaning and a formal mark or morpheme which aceonpanies it; 
i*e., tr,e phenotype is the 'classical' morphoJogi<?«l category.** 
fWhorf 195^'.: 12) 
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"irajrjnatJt^ai re^iearc:: up to the present time been concerned 
<:hier:y vith the ctu.ly of phenotypes* A certain type of gt^nuar 
proceeds as if lirigui.aic rQe&ning dvelt vholly in them* The 
anthropologist should not be satiafied vith such a gnumnar, any 
more ttian with im ethnology that described only positive behavior 
and igrjor<?a Uie patterning of taboos and avoidances*** (Whorf 1^56; 



Fishman (*^T7) notes that the Uhorfiaa Hypothesis concerning the 
linguistic relativity of cognitive processes has been a aajor source 
for the esergence of sociol inguistics and has sIbo led to the stu4y of 
language universals iGreenberg 1963), ethnolinguistics (Gftrfinkel end 
Sachs l9T0f Sachs, Schegloff and Jefferson \9T^)t and the study of 
langosge in tt^nsnittlhft social stntcture (Bernstein 19^0, 19TI; 
Halliday 1^73, i975, 1976)* However, Fiabaon claims that vhat Vhorf 
talks about is a remediable and taransitory phenoatnob sad consequently 
only a partial reflection of the cOMplex eabeddedness of co^itive 
behavior* Fishnan suggests that such of Mankind is bi- or »ultilin{pual, 
that the Uborfian essentially one person — one language m^M as far 
too limited, and in fact, many of us can escape from the sbackles of one 
grammar and one lexicon^ In everyday cMsmnication ve «re not concerned 
so Kuch vith the differing stnustures of tiro languages as vitb hov to 
say the appropriate things in the particular context and situation^ 
Thus, Fishman supports the notion of a tvo-vay relationahip between 
the organisation of language and the organisation of social behavior* 
Rosch (l977) claims that central? to Uhorfian Hypothesis eve^ basic 
color terminology appears to be universal and the color space appears 
to be a prime example of the influence of underlying perception — 
cognitive fa<Hors on\inguistic categories and not vice versa« 

Slobin (i979) suggests that at the lexical level the major issue 
of differences between languages (missing vords, missing superoTdinate 
terms and different divisions of semantic domains) is tha relative coda*' 
l>iiity of <:onr<tpts* He (l979t 179) makes a distinction betveen habitual 

potentia] behavior* "While it may te true that, vith some effort, 
one covjld say anything i" language, we tend to say things which can 
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6*2* C^^Uique of Whorfian Hypothesis 
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be fairly conveniently encoded, and we frequently assimilate experience 
to the categories of the linguistic code* Thus a list of frequently- 
occurring ironis in a given language conwiunity will give you a good 
preliminary index of what is prcfcably of special ioportance to the 
memters of that group* Other things can, of course, be conveyed by 
aore complex utterances, but this is i^ economical for important 
diiircriini nations *" 

It has b^en suggested by Sapir, Whorf and others that at the 
graimttatical level, especially, obligatory grammatical distinctions in 
a given language covertly predispose users of that Un^uage to pay 
attention to certain aspects of situations* Most linguists and psycho- 
logists at*pi*eseiit would, however, probably concur with HocKett's 
(^95iJ^ tri?; assessment according to which **laTtguagL- differ not so much 
as to what cAN be said in them, but rather ps to what is RELATIVELY 
iiJASy to say in them *** The impact of an inherited linguistic pattern 
on activities is, in general, LFAST important in tht: "est practical 
contexts and most important in such 'purely verbal' goings-on as story- 
telling, religion, and philosophizing. As a result, some types of 
literature extremely difficult to translate accurately, let alone 
appealingly . '* 



6*ji. Language and Culture 



Grimshaw ( i^T^j) suggests that there are four principal perspectives 
on the causal relationships betwee*? culture and social structure on the 
one hand and language on the other;: 1) language is th#^ primary detenoinant 
or independent variable, 2) culture is the primary determinant or inde- 
pendent variable, language and culture co^occur Mad co^detenaine each 
other, and ^) both language and culture are determined by a third f^tctor 
te*g., Weltanschauung, the world^viev of the human mind). Grimshaw 
himself supports the third position, that of mutual emb ed tied n ess of 
language and culture* 

Leach {^91^^: points out that **our internal perception of the 
world is greatly influenced by the verbal categories whici *»e use to 
describe it **, We use language to cut up the visual continuum into 
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meaitittgrul objects and into p«rsons rilling distinguishable roles* But 
we alr.o use langiiage to tie the component eleitenta together again, to 
put things and persons into arelationahip to one another*" L^ach {T9T6: 
^ J^"36) states further that the "process of carving up the external world 
into named categories and then arranging the categories to suit our 
social cohVenience depends upon the f^ct that, although our ability to 
alter the external environnent is very limited, ve have * virtually 
unrestricted capacity for playing games with the internalized version 
of the environment which we carry in our heads*** While it is true that 
mny of our concepts correspond to sense-linages which are culturally 
determined responses to objects and events in the external world. Leach 
(l9Tf>; ^T) points out that the reverse also obtains* "We nay generate 
idea;; xn our heads (e*6* the opposition good/bad) and then give these 
abstraction:'. nKiniTe^t fom by projecting then onto the external world, 
e.g., good/bad becomes vhite/black*** 

Leach (197(^>^ 9^] suaroarizes his arguiDCnt by saying that "we qnist 
know a lot about the cultural contexti the setting of the stage, before 
we can t^ven begin to decode the Bies,*?age"* Cultural cuatotts are to be 
seen as parts of a complex, because "details, considered in isolation, 
titc ai^ nieaningless as isolated iet*^^rs of the alphabet** (Leach l976: l)* 
Accordin^^ to Leach (1^76:' 2) **culture communicates; the coniplex inter"" 
connectedness <^^r cultvlTal events itself conveys information to those 
who parti<*ipatc in those events". 

Triandis has observed that there has been systematic way 

of describing cultural differences in social behavi<»r in spite of frefluent 
rcferefuvn to thetn* While there 12 variation within as well as between 
cultures^Triannlii; suggests that analogously to li^iguiatic utiiversals 
it i;> Tx>i^iiibl** to extract dimensions of cultural variation w^^ch apply 
to all cultures. Different value configurations on the dimensions 
illustrate dii'ferent cultural patterns. 

Triandis proposes a framework com^fcting of twenty-five dimensions 
of cultural variation. He compares mainly Mediterranean culture (Creece, 
Latin America) to North Kuropean and North American (s<^andinavia, Anglo- 
*Saxonr) t^ultural patterns. The twenty-five dimensions are to some extent 
interr*^late,i Jind form clusters like s^^cond-^or^ier factors in factor analysis* 
[ din'^nzlcPi hptvn' he^n ^;rouped into broad -jotcgories called "patterns 
o;' thoarh+^ ^ **pf*'ttern3 of perception**, ** patterns of behavior"* "values 
JiPni i;Q<^iaT or(/,ani^ation"* The two sf>?cnd-order dimensions I "super" 
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dimensions^) are called ^caapiexity^ a«id ^modei^nity^* Even these two 
covrjry to sotte extent and fona a ^^super^superdimensian^ called "comPlex 
nodemity^* In this i^per the focus will be on those dimensions that 
are considered Aost relevant from the point of view of thought patterns 
and spoken and written cosnunicat ion patterns* 

Tri«ndis uses the ten& ^universalism** to refer to preference for 
broad ide^loei^^ or fraaenorks cf thought with An emphasis on the 
d^uctive node of thought* ^Piarticulariso^ micans an x^tlock where 
experiences are considered of Iio)i**d generality and where eophasis is 
on the inductive mode of thought* rticuxftrisat, which is found pftrti^ 
cul«rly in Northern Eur^.^ and Jflorth America^ is often associated with 
cultural pluralisai and with pre- or post*industrialLsm« Universalism 
emphasizes principles and connections between events.. 

Triandis uses the term ^associative^ to describe cODuminlcat ion that 
oan be very Indirect since everything that is connected with the topic 
is considered relevant and appropriate to take up* Everything is related 
to evei^thing else in a diffuse way* "Abstractive^ communication requires 
concentration on those elements that are strictly relevant to the parti* 
cular situation* Concepts ere also high?/ specific, not diffusely related* 

Triandis suggests that the United States is roaitily partioulcristic* 
abstractive, Germany universalistic^abstractive, Arab culture particu- 
laristic-associative and Latin Americ£ universallstic-associative* 

Triandif; compares the above-mentioned conceptual patterns to the 
patterns of thought suggested earlier by Pribram i^9^^)* Basing his 
study on European philosophers and other scholars Pribram distinguished 
four patterns of thought: t) UniversallatLc, which is identical *^ith the 
concept sug^Sested by Trlandlsi 2^ nomLnklistic, which is roughly^the 
ficiro* as particularistic (Anglo-Saxons being nominalists and Latins 
unL/erf^aiicts): Eeing the battleground for the above *o patterns of 
thought, Germany produced both i) the intuitional mode, according to 
which one can Know the whole without knowing the parts {resembling to 
^oirje extent af.r.oo iaKi vonefis ) and ^) the dialectical mode focusing on 
the conflict s.na unity of opposLteS* Trlandis suggests that the latter 
two patterns are inore reeer^t and less prevalent tha.-^ the former two* 

It vould seem reat^onable to hypotiiesize that the diiacnyions iesit 
with above {patternr: of thougtit and comaunirat ion ) might t>e reflected 
in the orgarii.vat ion and cVji^i of (-"onposition^ [method of vritinpj* 
uh e reas the r*'i*t cjf t(ie dimensio:io 'values* behavioral paitorni~anar 



^tx'ifil orfrani^ation) m^hl be retlected in the i<Jeas pr«3ente<l in the 
compositions (coatent of writing)* 

Cole (19TT) has nhown how poor perfomanee "prinitive" tribes 
00 some tra<litioRal wft«tem experiibental testa of thinking OMy te 
largely <}ue to lack of familiarity with the problem preveftted to tha 
objects* fie sugs«ata that the variety, aa well ta th« aNOunt, of 
practice with a particu^r subject natter ia crucial to the wide 
application of coeaitive akilla* He points out thut reaearch on 
learning has shown that people learn generalited prcblen eolvifag akillt 
through repeated ejcperietice with different problepa Of the saae type* 
£t ia Cole*o central thesis thmt ethnography mat be coiri>ine4 with 
psychology if we ^iah to underatand culture <u^d cOCi«itioii* 

Scribner (l9TT) has de»onatrated that schooling rather than culture 
per ae oay be the »ost i^^rtant factor affecting perfornanee <m logical 
(verbal) reasoning problena* She (19TT: saya that traditional 
villagers living in the aoat rural and isolated towns '^bring to the 
arbitrary problems of the exparinent a reasoning syate«» at play in 
evetyday life* in which inference is intricately interwoven with evalu* 
ation and interpretation of semantic information* othera adopting a 
fortsal mode for soene problems tend to lapse into the semantic '^evaluative 
approach to other problens* Performance on the forml task ia rarely 
free from intrusior^s of real-world knowledge", 

Kymes (l9Tlt) has suggested that genres and performances should be 
used as basic categories in studying ways of speaking in various speech 
communities. Scribner (1977; 19%) suggests that ^through experience 
with a genre (a socially evolved language structure) individuals develop 
a cognitive scheioa through which they assimilate increasingly varied and 
more complex examples of the genre^^r She states that the familiar 
structure of a genre internalised by people within a culture helps to 
make sense of material presented to then and serveii ts a device that 
guides and conHrains remembering and reasoning* 

On^ or the most salient findin«£s of the I£A Study of Literature 
(Purves l973) was that students at both populations (Fop C = ll» years 
olds; Fop h ~ pre-^niversity students) systematically selected different 
'^ets of questions to desc^ribe their response to literature in general 
to a r^t of specific litt-rary extracts* Thus, Purves {T576: 102) 
'^ron^WW ^^^ ■*'tlte«>e--e^«i l»e ^i4-4K>-b^ » t -4eae t > on » fattera-^ ras p o n c e 
for each corjritiy (in England two patterns compete) i these patterns of 
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reapoiift^ bfrcoo^ oost prockounc^d in Population k vhen the ntudents* 
preferences aAong questions tend vo be soie consistent across selections 
and tend to portr^ a nore honogeneous groups the patterns chosen by 
students in Population U tend to coincide acre with the patterns 
preferred by their tC3lf^*^•r« '^nan is the case with Population S"* The 
curricula in the coun les participating in the lEA St'^tdjr of Literature 
often indicated that expressing a pattern of response vas an i^ciortant 
goal of literature instruction* Also teacher questionnaires elicited 
consistent patterns of response* 

T'urves (^9T6) suggests that during the course of secondary education 
students learn ^ ** approved** pattern of response as part of their 
education in literature* The patterns of student and teacher responses 
tended to be quite siiailar to each other but in some cases they deviated 
from the official guidelines set out in ciu^ricula. 

Goodnow (l9?6) suggests that performance on tasks in crO&s-cultural 
studies is partly determined by unspoken assu^tions about proper gosls 
and good methods. Where these assunptions are held both by the task-' 
^iver and task-taXer^ performance is usually as expected* Thus perfor- 
mance ma^ vary acn-ordir^g to irhat the intellectual demands and cultural 
patterns are in t*acb culture^ To the extent that there are cultural 
differences in assumptions about vhat are proper goals of written 
coinposition and vhat are good loethods of writing ye mfty expect a cerWin 
degree of r^onver^ienoe vlthln countries and by the same token variation 
between countries in terms of the structure of essays* 

Olson (^'#7*0 develops the iaea of performance being culturally 
cof:ditioned ty su^^esting that technologicai changes have had a profound 
iffipact on mental pro(^«rjsec* Sperifically Olcon has studied the effect 
of the invention of the phonetic writing system and that of extended 
prose statement {i,e* the essayist tradition) on the type and style of 
lang:uage Ufi^ Olson maint.ains that writing made lan^age an instrument 
for fonnulitin^ original statements whereas before that oral presentation 
transiDittei traiitionil culture^ and on account of heavy reliance on 
auditory memory^ imi ^sed a rhythmic syntax pattern on oral language^ 
The written text haa to convey meaning on its own without depending on 
shared prior krjowledge or or^ the i&oedia^e situation* Not having to 
concentrate to remember *fhat was sairi released cognitive capacity to pay 
at'ention to what the written statements imply. Olson claiiDs (TST^i: 19^} 
that "the essayist technique arid' written language generally in the process 
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of formulating general stateomts from which tnie^i^tlicationt can 
drawn hav« as a by*product cr«ftt€4 the abstnct logical concepts that 
ve who are so habituated to a literate culture tend to vietr as part of 
nature her&elf* Hodam science, line ^rationality*, is an indirect 
consequence 6< the invention of a purticular techuolocy" (i*e* the 
technology of writing) t 

Olson <1977) argues further that in written prose rhetorical 
functions are subordinated to the logical functions and that the 
re^uirenent for logical, desrriptive, sutonMoos stateMota retires 
that the written language aust be aort explicit and con¥antiocMai£ed 
than "the aother tongue" U*e* aptech)* Scltoola are tiad to the 
specialised written language and to a specialised torm/bt knowledge 
because they rely so heavily on written ^tot^t Litentcy is not* only 
the Min goal of schooling, but is considered necessary for the achieve* 
sent of other goals as well* 



Psttems of organization in Writing 

a 

Kapl&n (i966), echoing the tfhorfian view that each Itngusge conveys 
to its users a ready-nade world view and predisposed foms of interpreting 
the world, claims that "logic (£n tthe popular rather than the logician's 
sense of the word), which is the basis of rhetoric, id evolved out of 
culture; it' is not universal* Rhetoric, then, is not universal either, 
but varies from culture to culture and even frxm tine to tine within a 
given culture* It is affected by canons of taste within a given culture 
at a given t£fi)e*'i (Kaplan tp^i: 2U$) 

Analyj^is of some 600 conpositions written in English by foreign 
students l^(i Kaplan (1966; 2^6) to hypothesize that in expository t^riting*^ 
each language and each culture has a paragraph order unique to itself, 
^d that part of the learning of a particular languag'; is the Mastering 
of its logical systea*** Kaplan suggests that Anglo^uropean thought 
pitterns from the ancient Greek sequence, which itf doninantly 

iri^iear in Jevelopnent* An English expository paragraph nay begin 
witl. t^pjj Df:ntcr.cc and^Prooeed to develop the eain idea deductive 
model) or present exanples and details first and sunaarise thea in a 
f^e^f*rsli/Lne stateittent at the end of the paragraph inductive aodel)i 

G7 
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En^iffh and sotce otber lam^us^es in the f^Xowiim y^r 



EBglish S««itic Orientml IteMmet Ih^aiati 




Accordiac to Kaplotit in Stsitic Iftiiguft(|«« pu«grft|^ ^velop^ ro t in 
expository texts is baseil Ofi a complex series of ponUIel eonst ructions* 
Clauses are joined together by coordliuitioci rather thM by subord illation* 
Oriental vriti'^ is claimed to favor indir^t approach^ so that the 
subject is shown fro« a variety of angles but not discussed dir«ctly* 
This neanSf for instance^ that the reader is told bov things are not 
rather than hcv th«y ai^* Kaplan also suggests that in Itovmce 
languages and cultures (e*g* French^ Spanish) there is a greater 
freedoB to digress and to introduce extraneous material than in Snglish* 
In Itt^ssian perenthetical aoplificationb and parallel constructions are 
claimed to be P*rt of acceptable paragra^ construction* 



ti*^>* iMpXications for KvaluatLon 

From the prec«^jing reviev^ ve my assert that there exiet cultural 
patterns of expres£>ion and thought; t^at these patterns nay be found 
both in vhat is said or written and in the aonner of presentation; that 
these patterns have sooe relation to the lexical and Sraamatical 
constraints of a language; but that iLore pt^bably these patterns arc 
learned either in formal or informal schooling* Fros Uie foregoing, 
ve ttigbt infer the Xegitistacy of an entity vhich ve t^ill eall "national 
style"; ve say national because ve suspect that vithin a language group 
there aay be differences certainly between nations that hive separated 
the w oclv as En g l a nd Mifttiwti j^J^ ^Od-^^^re 1 cj^ied ^the£r_ovn_^l t ural 

Hstories* 
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rttBz diffemces mtf be nuaed ift tb« folloviikg sodel which tttatsts 
possible aspects of nttioral or subnstioMl differencsst 



Anfle^ ftelectiire/iacluftive 

Apfiroscht personal /isperftOfk&l 

A^titude£ positive/nesstive 

Content : vea^/ricb 



nJRPOSE AMD OOWTRXT 




circumstances « 
task structure) 




Sense of Audience; 

expl icit /iaipl ic i t 
Hegisteri foraal/iDforasl 
Anxiety: high/low 



CULTUUL PJOTimS 
CCIMS8I0B 

7 

aseociate/abstractiw 
1 iaear /nofi*! incsr 
direct / indi r«ct 







\ WRITER 

1 


— 

(essay) 



e^ikder 

da fin i tene » s / indef ini teneaa 
active /passive 
tenfte syBte« 



PI ai n/ f i gttrat i ve 
* 



audiptce: 



UTSRARY 
DEVICES 




! PATTSBHSJ 



national style and what called achieveaent are interrelated* 
Perhaps t^ey an't be aeaningAilly separated* Achieve<ient night be 
defined as a composite of four aspects of mritingr 1) the aLility to 
present infornation according to rules of graaaar, spelling;^ punctuation 
and usage, 2) cooounicAtive ^uency* 3) cognitive content, k) aesthetic 
quality. 

national style is « -jet of culturally deterained expectations of 
what good ¥rit£ng should The Influence of national style on 
Achievement ie most intuiiively obvious in the case of aeUhetic quality* 
People vho have grown up vith different expriences and ideals are likely 
to appreciate different aspects of composition* It is quite possible 
tl^at national styl<^ vill also turn out to affect readers' perception 
cf vrilcr*:: ubilit:; to coausunicate fluently and the estiaation of the 
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•deqiutcy of cognitive content* The ability to infer the vriter's 

intentions l>ofi infonnation presented and eatiiaate cognitive cnntent 

My b# partly determined by a history of shared experience* What is 

coherettt "because of co«mon experience in cosaunication in one country 

My teea incoherent and inccwplete to readcrj^ fr^tt another culture* 

Trianli? (^96l) rrlit*' «^ftT*y m Arab diploM^t who Tatified . 

his listeners i»he« be described bis trip to Paris* The anociatiotia 

between coacepts to iihich he f^twrt^^ bsd developed and were vid«ly * 

shared in his own close-knit culture, biit ware incosqirebtwaible to 
* 

outsiders* 

It now 8ee«s an ap^priate step to define ttore fully tba dittenaioaa 
of national style, but this task, itself, contains hazarda* Osgood at al 
(l9T5) said '^rosseultural cos^iaona are particularly difficult «h«n 
subjectiye culture (non-«atartal traits) is involved, ana we wmj ascrioe" 
two causes*" Investi^tors fron.other cultures, however deeply isaers^ 
in the cultures b^ing studied, cannot follf ebare the experiences and 
hence meanings assigned to those experiences by natives of the cultures* 
"Investigators into subjective culture cross-nali<mally are therefore 
prww to projection of their own cultural norms, values and expectations 
when attempting to interpret their data" (Osgood et al* 19T5)* Also, 
subjective culture traits are usually assessed through the medium of 
language and hence the language barrier must be circumvented. 




9* Discussion 



We have <lefin*d vritiufi « ^ aultilewl, interwstive and goal- 
dirwted proceM of originating (cr€iiting, copstrucxing), encoding and 
coMKinicating «c>«0ing by »eano of a convent ional tystcn of visible mfke* 
Wt have 5««nt howevac> t^t imniog ittelf is i«>t a unitarx coocept.^ 
Sentence meaning lus to be distinguished froai speaker's aeanicig. 
Depending on the relatidiflbip (vari&we vs* invariance) between 
aentence meaning and context, spealter'a waning can be treated either 
aa casual iieaaing, literal waning, indirect speecb act or as aeta- 
phorical tneani'ig* 

It has tftf^^'^^flbM nhat, even in liritina.-flcnteBge 

ieanin^ etanot by any ©cans be equated witr* literal menning, all .cugb 
waiting does itnl itaelf letter fban freaking \o the construction of 
literal mtnnin*? ant the ci^eation of weaning by the t«ct itself* 
Honsally the reader to ai^cively reconstruct aeaning on the baaia 
c* vbat is irrittcn ^tbe very wrda) and vhat can be assuae^ on the 
basis of shared baeHgroimd knovledge* Thus meaning cannot simply be * 
coiMnunicated from 4«d4reasor to addrees^re (audience)* since it does not 
reside enbaustivel;- in the text v-o^^^ced* This docs not have to lead 
to unbridled relativist ar*d su^.^x^tivislD, since writers and readers 
are members of interpretive comnirities* Having been sociali^d into 
interpretive corounit ies , individuals do not have to negotiate meaning 
froa scratch but can rely on a number of implicitly shared conventions 
and stt-ategiers * 

Writing doetj -l^wid aore dafiontextualised use of language and inore 
cMpXicit encodif*j ^>f a^anirg than conversational interaction, but this 
is a Wtter of degree, not any drastically guaXitative difference* Yet, 
it has been shown that there are a number of differences between con- 
versational interactivity and written communication* «any psychoi<igists 
and educators have been inipressea by the impact of irriting on culture 
and cognition* Writing Is often seen to serve distinct, perhaps even 
unique, functions in culture and in human cognition* These differences 

ve been 3 in a n^jmber of wayii, but the lists have also been 

rrCticijed being too ad hoc* The present author has worked out a 



tixoocmr of tht chAnct«rist ICS of '^onvcr&ftt ionaX interactivity 
written cooposition, vhich a^tevpts to aahe the eo^pArison wort syste- 
Mtic* The tuconoiy takes Into sceount the eOMsuniestictt fr«atwor1i» 
■essage chtraeteriaties, proceseing eharacteristics^ snd d«vslopMiit«l 
ehanct«ri«tie«* It would be useful to e(»istniet a siail«r taxotioiqf 
of siailarit^- between conirersationiLi interactioit and written eo«p(>sii^ 
order to test the relative aerits of ttre *'nore different than similar" 
view and the **mre similar than d5 rrerent" view* It seo* likely, 
however, that whether certain differences or sisilarities are relevant 
depends on the taek at hand* Thus, like the validity of a test is not 
a univer^Al characteristic, the relevance of a particular difference 
or similarity between speaking and writing is dependent on tbe situation 
and context* 

tt rit iftg,-pagticttlarly- co^ositional-wgiting, ia a co^pleac process* 

This means that the information processing load in writing is considerable. 
A young child does do! possess such coosplex skills* It is only when 
lower-order schemata are largely automatized that young writers can make 
use of higher*order schemata* It has been shown that young writers' 
eoaeeptual capabilities are in advance of their functional capabilities* 
Providing procedural facilitation in the form of sim(ple content-empty 
prompting to write more can double or triple the amount of writing* 
Similarly young writers can engage in whole-text planning instead oT 
being limited to local planning, if th^ are provided with suitable 
procedural facilitation and prom|>ting* Younf writers can also evaluate 
their products <)uite veil but are much less successful in revising what 
they have written. They find it easier to recognize problems than to 
diagnose and overcome them* 

In conclusion, it turns out tliat, though writing In mo^t cases is 
^ act of coBvsunication, it is a fuore complex phenomenon than i^ usually 
assumed. This very complcjcity may well be one of the most isiportant 
reasons why the skill of writing is usually learned relatively late and 
vtV even mture writers often consider writing a very exacting task* 




H, m THE GPECIFICATTOW OF IHE XMAIK OF SCHOOL WRITING 



The purpose of this section is to explore the dowin of writing 
nad to present a general nodel of 3chor>l "baaed irriting* 

Curing the plomklng and trriting of thie article^ the ccoplcxity 
of tlM Miaia of aehool vritiikg beeaae aore and More obvious. Any 
mdel of vriting needs to take into account the general rjBkctions of 
language and the specific functions of vbat Vacbek calls the vritt^ 
non of language, The functions of vritlng should also be kept sepu^te 
conceptually frt» the podes of dificourse. While the functions of 
laaguttge necd8sari?y have a bearing on school vriting^ they |^ould 
not be asAunc^ to be the sole 4eteminants of the objectives of 
educatioo in writing. General goals oi creation nay also have a 
gre^t influence on hov the gener-jl functions of language and the 
specific functions of vritten lanf^isge are eiiphasized in irriting 
instruction. Furthensore^ vriting instruction i^ schoole is also 
influenced hy the kind of criteria that are used in rating student's 
written products. The progression of tasks^ each consisting of a 
certain combination of functions » audiences and topics^ is usually 
based on the relevance of the tasftj in terms of motivation and level 
of cognitive processing required. 



U GENERAL APPROACH 



l.f. Introductory Remarks 



V* Naipaui describes his | ^rconal wrilir.g procesi: and its 
meaninif In the roUowint^ wny; 



ERIC 
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1 do not think writing is sii^^ ft skill you acqyire* lilie asking 
% suit Or buildine s house* «ad tlwD pnetiss forsmr. Obe is 
s ctiwtged van st tbe «od of every book cm writss^ one tiAs dis-. 
covered depths of rsspoascs Umt onm MVtr kncv tacistod before, 
(kte hss uadei^t s gtwt sjtptiitiice of^ pstisnim, mildiiiB^ 
dis<:oir«riiiB tboueikts and ewtio&s. And sine* ofie ¥rit«« vitb 
evttty ssnse, one bss to be physieal^ fit " you cttoot writ* if 
you art not feslimg if yoit haw a stOMek scb* or a hoatebe 

or if you are depressed; you have to ba totail/ alert * and the 
exercise of all the ttbses together oitr several nooths does alter 
OOe* « 

I an aiec^ a great hoarder of «a^peri«iee; I like to tbiiA 
that eveiy day soaacbiag nev has oeeurred to mt not neeaseari^ 
a physit^&l evcftt« but s ftcv thought pefhapa* or a little progress 
in vork* It would depress ae eiiMMisly if there Ms not this 
continual elewnt of newness it) iqr life* 

Written language is not ool;r a neans of reflecting reaiity but it 
is also a neans of creating and expending reality (e*g.« fticoeui" l9T3)* 
Schoolbased writing is by th^ saws token closely related ^o the studsots* 
per^Tonality develcpnent and provides opportimities for inventing new 
chains of thought «nd clarifying on^*8 views of the pbenoitena of the 
environment > , 

The toeaninft of written language frcn tht point of view of cultural 
^d personal developjnent , the introduction into writtcti language, hfi-t 
been extensively analyze?^ in several articles by Olson. According the 
Olson (1976, t9T7) the invention the alphabet and the development 
of writing gave Western culture most of ics characteristic featuresi 
including a changed view of language and rationality > When language 
was transformed froni the spoken to the written mode, the dominant 
picture o:' the world was also chanf^ed: language reality were partly 
reorganiz;ed and .reinterpreted. 

Olson has referred to the concept of "essayist techniq^je** to signify 
. the fact that the writer is cbligi^d to create autonomous text, in other 
word&4 to write in such ^ manner that the sentences are an ade<}uate, 
explicit representation of the writer's meanings, «nd are not ba«ed 
on implicit premises or personal interpretation. This technique h^s 
first used by British essj^ists* and prominent amcmg them vas John Locke, 
the essay hecame & tool of investigating problems and a means of 
producing new knowledge during that process. Such a use of language 
made writing into a powerful cognitive tool- 

Accordir^;r to Olson cognitive development is manifested in a growing 
'Jt^gre^ of f>xplicit meaning. Its starting point is utterance, which, 
however, specifies only part of meaitiug. Language developmcmt means 
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that a child learns to master ccnv^nticns about how an increasing part 
of addresser joeaning is transferr«4 into verbal form. Thus a child 
ittOYes from a situation (Hloom 1970} in which two different meanings 
are conveyed by means of one identical enpression to a situation in 
vhich meanirg is transferred laj^ely iSic sentences and tent* i,e*, 
aeaning becomes e^cplicit. 

If vft accept the general trend of the argument put forward by, 
Olson tuid suffle other scholars* we rre iiXely to arri^ve-st-^the following 
cotfclusion; it is a central task of school Writing to help students 
«ke a transition front utterance to text, fron fipeaker and mriter 
neanitigs to explicit, literal meaning* This is cue way to foster 
the developisent of logical thinking* This hypothesis is supported 
& survey of current school practice: school leaving exaainations 
in the nother tcngue (or In the language of instruction) and in other 
school subjects, as veil as school learning in general, seem to re<tuire 
nstety of explicit meaning: comprelsenslon of texts and production of 
autonoinous text* 

It has mintained (e*g*, Britton et al* 19T^) that the school 
systen h^ a decisive effect on the development of writing* This claim 
is, without doubt, justified. A review of terminal examinaticms In 
the mother tongue in some countries leads to the following observation; 
ir mnny countries the aim of writing appears to be the ability to produce 
an explicit, objective and con text* independent text and the acq[uisition 
of ft literary style of expression. 

If we relate the *opics and modes of terminal examinations to 
Bereiter*s (19^0) toodel of writing processes (cf* liakala, in this volus^), 
we can note that they reqyire not only expressive vritiag bttt, rather, 
epistemic writing, in which reflective thinking and unifl^^d writing 
are Integrated, Students are asked to search for meaning and seek 
a perscw^l solution to large-sca\e problems* Writing requires and 
Afikes postible expanded thinking* Such thinking is elicited by means 
of either a carefully delimited content or more general prompts and 
stimuli * 
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Uc* Functions of Ltngusge Wirittcn Discourse 

Any discussion of written discourse and of the domin of ^taool 
mritine ne«<t9 to tftk« into account two overriding questionss What is 
language fort What «re the functions of language in hvamn life and 
,in the xife of annkindt 

There itre a nu4ft>er of theories about the functions of language 
developed for different purposes (aee^^er i93W; Jskc^soo l96o; 
Vygotsky ^962l Chomsky 197?; Hallitiay i973. 1978^ Tough 197**; Witfit 
^ t9To; Feldiwm 19TT; Shuy 1961)* . Tlie ba9*c difference between different 
theories is concenied with the question whether coMDunicatioti is the 
main function of language or not* *niis fjuestion has been ^*bated awmg 
communication-irttenticn theorists wnd proponents of foraal a««iticaj 
only the fomier view comnomlcation as the main function of language* 

Since the <iueEtion ir of crucial importance for written discourse, 
it will be briefly discussed in this paper. In her article, FeldMii 
(l977) de&ls with the debate between formal semantics and cotmaunicarion- 
intention theory* After a thorough analysis of the issue she arrives 
at the arf^.ument that aU language in communicative* Even the ideational 
function* wiilch advocates of forral semantics (e*g.* Chomsky) con^i^ger 
non-coTHnunioative. is considered communicative. It is the addresser's 
communication with himseir* The Present author aijrees with the view 
that* in a brotki st?nse. the main function or written discourse is 
f^onmunicative* which also includes reflection* Thus written discourse 
is comnunlcative but the addressee(s) may be either the person himself 
or other persons* 

Once it has been decided to tre^t written discourse as the writer's 
communication either w;th himself or with other persons, it is useful 
to relate the present discussion of the doiaain of school writing to 
general ideas about the functions of language. In his sejniotic nodel 
Buhler (l^*}**) outlines the relationship of the linguistic expression (Z) 
to the referent ( "Gegenstande und Sachverhalte"), representational or 
symbolizing function ("barstellung"); to the addresser ("Sender"), 
exprettsivt or symptom function {"Ausdruck"); and to the addressee 
f **EjT>pf anger" ) . conative or signal function {"Appell**)^ 
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Ausiruck ti^mi Ai>pell 




Sender \ >^ ^vSc^TTJ^npfin^^er 



FlOUre 1* Bflhler's (l93**) Model of the P.mctions of L&nguflge 

It slioold be noted, howev**rt that there hardly exists such a 

direct link between the linguistic expression and the referent* 

Discourse •Iways e;5>resse» the writer's perspective of the referent, 

'Tius^ the writer may describe phenomena from a comical, satirical, 
t 

reflective, etc. perspective. In real cODsnunicaticn the addresser 
aiid addre^:£*» c*n le*m fmm each other, take note of each other's 
perspective and expand their perspectives* They n»sy reach tgreeinent 
00 perspej^tive, although written discourse Day not coincide vlth 
objective] reality but may, in fact, be an alternative possible world 
or even a counter factual world, 

Jskobson (^9^0) has elaborated Bflhler's model and sunanarizes his 
view in the folloi^ifif^ figure; 



ADDRESSER ADDRESSEF: 

CONTACT 

CODE 



According to Jakobson, the AODR^SSPR sends a MK:- tAGE: 16' the AOOREISSEE* 
but the messa^^e ic not enou^^h in itself* In order to function the 
me/:saKe needs a Cf'TUTFJCT vhich is common to the addresser twii addresj^ee, 
'^'he CODF must ^ilso be wholly or at leaijt partially fioramon %o the two 
parties* finally, c*ommun'cation is enableJ by a CONTACT, t^bich Jakobson 
m/.Cl to rciVr to the physical channel and i^r.ychologictx] oojmection 
C-c addrcijser ani the atidr**srfe* 
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JftKobsoR continues Kis cxpositioo of tlie functions of Icn^nce by 
poiotinS out thftt ««ch of the Abov«<'iMntioti«d six fkciors d«tetiiin«s 
« different fimctioa of l^nfiuace* Bi t^c refTei^;tiaX tunctioo the 
context pisjs a doninant role* This function ^* senred ^tn ItnguA^ 
is used« for instsnce* to •c<tuire and present knovledget irtisti a task* 
oriented discussion is held« vhen ideas %re thrashed out or nhen events 
are reported. CoMunication is orientsd towards the reftermt* 

The emotive or '^expressive* function foeiisea on tbe addresser 
and aims itt a direct expression of addreaser^s feelings and eicperionces* 
Ihe message may pour forth and it my not tave a very clear atmcturei 
Ihe addressees sre usually familiar to the addresser so that the message 
can be interpreted on the basis of shared Jtnovledge and experiences* 

FoUovir>^ H^^ inovski* Jakobaon calls, the function that primarily 
server* to establish contact phatic * Language is used phatically vhen 
coiminicallon i^ for the sake of copaninication (sOLZitl rititals and 
conventions): people talk about the nheather. tell ^^ch other hov tbe 
femily is, etc* What counts is the f^t that language' is uaed» not 
What it is used for> Itie covert message or the i^^ic use of language 
is that ve are not adversaries but are villing tc keep the channel open* 

The function uf l:L-:euiige whose focus is ^.he addressee Jakobson 
terms cogatXve . The purpose of language use U to change the addressee's 
behavior thinking* The nes^e is tailored to take account of the 
adfiressee^d knovledge, attitudes a^d i>piniong. 

I^f^uape serves a metal in&ual function vhen it focuses on the code* 

Jakobson Illustrates this function, in the fcllouin^ way: 

Imrine such an exasperating dialogue: *The sophomore vas plucked.*^ 
"fi'it what is plucked?** **PlucKed (i^ans the same as flunked.** 
"And flunked?" **To be flunked is to fail in an exam." "And what 
i& oophomore?** persists tfjt interrogator innocent of school ^oca- 
bulaty> **A sophomore is (or means) a second-year student*" All 
these equati^al sentences convey information merely about the 
lexit-al -ode of English; their function is strictly metaiingual* 
Any process of lan^^rage learningt particular child acquisition ' 
of the rnother tongue* igakes vide use of such ti^etal ingual operations; 
and a[Msia may often be dePined as a Iofs of ability for M^te' 
lingual operations- (p- 356) 

Focus on the message itself is the poetic function of language* 

Ihid function Is not restricted to poetry alone* 

F'oetlcc in the vider sense of the vord deals vith the poetic 
fUnctic.Ti not only in poetry* where this function is superimposed 
upoYi \l,f^ other functions of language* but also outside of poetry* 
vhen "^(^i^ie other function is superimposed upon the poetic fUitc^tion* 

^p- :s^y) 
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Jakoboon ^so points out that 

apparently no humn culture i^orfts versft-mOting^ vhftreas there 
mre Mny cultural patterns without *applie()* verse; ait() even in 
siifrh cultures Vhteh possess both pure applied verses^ the 
latter appear to be seccDdary^ unquestionably ^rived phenomena, 
(p/,359) 

Tike discussions the present author has had vUn professional writers 
have led to the conclusion that lai^suage use in literary iforks is mlti- 
functional; it contains all funetions of language* The writer eraates 
a nev world froa sounds^ words and sentences* This >forld reflects the 
writ«r*s view of reality, The writer^s purpose nay be enotiva^ 
raferential or conative or all of these at the sane tiae* 



1*3, Functions of Discourse and School -baaed Writing . 

"a review of different cl(issif ications of the functions of language 
has led the present author to the ccmtiludic*n that the t^slcs of school- 
^ based writing are best se^n in the frawework oT the seaiotic aodel 
derived largely froA the wo3it of B^Ihlor and Jahobson* One of the najor 
nerits of the seaiotic approach is that it draws the attention of 
curriculum planners^ textbook' writers an4 teachers to the purposes and 
functions of school writing* j 

*HoTt racent inodels take into account written discourse and are 
related to st,hool setting* The models presented by Noffett (1969)» 
Britton et al* (l9T5) and Kinneavy (1971) are based on the seniotic 
structure: the i^Lationship between writer* reader and Mssage* Ihey^ 
as well as a ^^onewhat different model' presented by D*Angelo (t97^)t 
draw on BQhler'^ and Jahcbson*s views on the functions cf languaget 
althou^ they '^se different terms to denote the functions* 

The functional perspective in the above -aentioned models is not 
f^lly worked out^ however^ The persuasive functicm seeas to be the 
most neglected cne, Moffett and D*Angelo hardly recognise it al aii^ 
iih^reas Kinneavy devotes on^ quarter of his book to it* In real lifej 
as opposed to school writin^t persuasion is oiniipresent an:I probably 
U.e moat loininant of fil* functiotis tiCinneavy 
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Ch the oth«r hmd. tht poetic. «rtUtic Awetios i« rvco^iMd by 
411 AotelHmilters . but KifinMvy (i960} pointi out timt povtic ftActioo 
nowftd^ft occupies e miwr position in AaericttD eehoole in coafttriMi 
t« th« eitu&tion thirty yeers ego* Tbe seM tresid is proMblj evideat 
ift May other countries. cert«iitl/ ia the «ircbor*e'iiative comtry. 
Finlwid. It should, houever, he e^bui«cd thtt the ertietic functioo 
oT Iwkguace is an e«eefiti«l pert of eehool vritiAg «leo; it in^ves 
pl4X with Iftthguege end creetive experlMttte vith lenguefe (e*«*. fhyttioi)* 

Both Brittoft end Kimkeevy essiitn e pradottit role to «p^tiv» 
functioo (in their ter»s<' eatpreteiire) end tliey Mgiest V-u «ll other 
purposes of vritine ^ derived freu thet fboctioa. this viev is 
supported by the developMttel perspective ctf ^f^fnctiooe* On tbe other 
head, as Kinne^ify ( l96o) points out. Brlttoci*s om e%irieaX fiadiage 
^suggest that the eeotive (expreesive) function is not very prominefit 
in school writing* If it were, in fact, the eost iivorteat end in 
ps/cholo^icttl tervs the ttQ§t fundeaeotal function, it should oc^ur 
M>re often in school vriting* However, the referential (inforaetive) 
fVinction covered 62 % of school irriting in Sritton's study* The 
dominant category was the sub-category 'classification** 

When ve edopt the seaiotic approach in the style of Hoffett. Brittoa 
and Kinneavy. ve ean avoid a basic veakness of SMuny aodels of siting 
instruction: the purpose and soda of vriting have been considered to be 
largely synonyaK>u@* This viCa is probably twsed on the ^Id rhetorical 
tradition^ and the old rhetorical nodes (narrative, descripttoit. 
CKpositLon and arfiUment) have been incorporated as ouch as the oub- 
<rate^rioti of writing purposes* 

The present author believes that it vould be advisable to keep 
in mind t^at rhetorical nodes end their interpretation ora derived 
from the analysis of the fintthed products of adult mriters and speakers* 
If we. by contrast, start froa the above classification of the purposes 
Of Bchool vriting (referential, netalingual. emotive, conative and 
poetic purposes)* ve eon conclude that especLally narration and 
description can be used for several purposed* Similarly, -expository 
vriting can si so be usad for referential purposes as veil ss for conative 
purposed* A model vhich forces each of these rhetorical wodes to fit 
vLth some one definite purpose alone nilitates against flexible use of 
jungusge* 

i_. . . . 
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t*i»* Relationship Bet¥««n Writer and Audience ^ 

In Qut-of-Achool writing situmticos the ¥rittr-«udience relationship 
is very inportant. If the irrittr h%s reached the stft^e of coMunicative 
writing* (cf. Tslcftla, in this volune}* he c«n modify his ness«ge in 
ftccortUuice vith the ejcperieoces, Icnowledge «nd attitudes of the audience* 
S«Miotic models of the mritinif^ situation (ifoffeit, ICinnetvy and Britton) 
taJte account of this fact and also seek to eKaaine the vriter^audience 
relati^ship froa the point of of school vriting, Basically, all 
three podels have the sane structure* 

Koffett ( t9^£1) dietinguishes the folloving categories: 

I / Tfou 

Interior Conversation Correspcndftnce Public 

Britton (1975) distinguishes the f Jloving categories: 
I You 

Self Teacher Ui4er Unknown , 

Truste<! Eicaeiner 
rcr*sral Particular 

The categories distinguished by Kinneavy (1970 are the following four; 
MonoJogual - r?mall ^roup - Large group ^ Mass* ^ppl'ebee classified 
the audience as follows^ (I) no clear audience, \2) for the writer onl]^, 
(3) for the teacher in the role of CKaminer, Ik) for the teacher as a 
part of continuing instructional dialogue, (^) for a vider audience, 
knovn or unknoim* 

In mother tongue instruction, writing at its best is often astudent*s 

dialogue with himself or herself, vhich the student allows the f^acher 

to see* In the tc:?t case the student is not consciously ayare of the 

teacher's opinions while writing ani does not write in order to please 

the teacher* In exanination situations, such as oatriculation 

eiaminations and university entrance examinations, t^le situation nay 

naturally be different, 

Since a large part of ftchool writing is <lirected to oneself, class* 
* 

ftttes parents or teacher, the following broad classification seews 

reasonable in a study of ^hggij;yij:}.P£l^£lXr^j^g^ Audience— 

Unknown Audience, 



I 

V f 

mm the pftiwtw* "vvUttd to ftll writtac sitMtioM (•*<*» Titioa* 
in tkiit voluMft) iwry iiporUnt in temt of adml wriitac «rt tte 
purposes of wiling w4 %h« relatiowkif Wtmt wit«r «M aMdiwmt 
Howimr. it cm be ttei tiM wnft im\mme% tmMmt% of tte 

writing situntiOM in •dkOol is dftM tM pMiOtT of eetttwt (t«|^ie« 
these)* Hiie is ptrticvUrly true of fcetfwniic «rit«fi* i6iiemr» if 
a si^ifictni omni ei9erieaees» Ob n i m tio^s ml fcnoi»l«4ie is 
stored in the lonr^n Moir* even n Nflnnit mitor ens 4imt 
copiitive c^pscitj to the et^licitnMs oC the tenit end to the other 
pnrswters of the writinc sitmtiott (ree Ckttpter l)v > ^ 

Augustine ( 1900 hM recently prestnfd n AeUiloft wtel of 
writing^^ vhich stsrts ffoa the f6Llo«i»c sneuivtionss 
^* first tbo writer nadreeses a tepie^ K. to be co^poeed* 
3, The vriter forni a tentative perspective toMirda the topic tgr 

recalling ubst he koovt about the topic iron long-iem ntnory and 
,Ju4sing his/her experience iritb the topic wM vith the writings 

task in general* 

3* the irriter fora« a hypothesis oT tho aenni^ia «r the tv^'ic to the , 

addresser. ^ 
li* Only after that the writer considers the tofiic fron the point of 

view of the addressee. 
^Augustine's aodel and prsctical eitptriinc^ sutt^t that the subiect» 
conteri*, is the nost general starting point in leaning to write, for 
this reason » the paraneter of content (topic) Is dealt with in soae 
detail in this part. 

TttJudn (in this voluae) has analysed the paraaeter of content 
in terns of ccsntent idefitHy. content accessibility, attitude to content* 
end interest in content, tftien tfe focus our attention to the area of 
school writiiv ue need a aore detailed eoalysis of his categofy of 
content idhitity* The eateaory of "relations. ^stens« notions,, ideas* 
beliefs, noms, etc.". in particular, needs elaborsticsn^^ 

The cate^oty of content identity csn be cla^rtfied for exsnple 
in the foUowittg wny terns of school writing; 
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^ , iit^ tf«<aiJi*c, ciperieBttta, problero, per»oii*l life) 

lU'l^ffiil problem ot huMhn lift; reliitions «nd piycholoeical 

lif^ (nwllj. ho«e, hMlth, nei^borliood, school, wont) 
tlMB (boliaiqrB, trav«l, sport, «titertaina«its} 

jfy^tftd to school auliitf 

sjftd fsoeraplv « « 



1^ ifbsinrt co«nity, cowunity lifs, politics 
l« itaualc life 

It; tbmture 

liM M cCQsiter writing tstk sssipiMRit iti ichod , ire tfhooXd keep 
«liMI tlwt people csn write veil oalj on sueb subjects ^Kmt nhich 
th&f ittV* efficient obssrvEtions , ocperiences snd Imosledge* Suteaent 
of opiAicn tftd ey^lufttion be roMOombly expected only wben there 
is en sAe^te knovledse end eitperiMce bssis for thefi* Consequent!/ 
cetttMt ncclssitility is of decisite isportnnce in aebool vritingt 
the beet result cen be expected nhen the writer feels an expei^, sho 
M/ XHW cue lUple eveu oetter than the ioen^ 



»heft ^ student is allowed to write about his or her special it)t«rest 
or hobby. This reeeflft»les a natural uritinit situation; the addreseee 
reeein^s genuine infomation fron the writer* The vritlng situation 
in selHsol is, however, often such that the students are asied to wri^e 
^sOut topics which the teacher ia fore familiar with than the students, 
the yriting ta^k my be, for ««s«ple, an eseay on a topic covered in 
soBt school subject* This tendi to nake the situation soaewhat 
artificial* The situation can be improved at least to wme extent 
by providiA^ content clues* 

At the secondary level, in p«t-ticalar,' the vriting situation nsy 
be such that the teacher and the students are all equally novices and 
that content clues are accessible in the vritins aituatioti* Utis 
happens^ often whin the topic is a general one, e*g*, reflection on one's 
outlook on life, deacription of M>od ataosphere or narratina a 
aequence of events* 
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Ihe writine situation is likely to becone opii«^ when the putmtw 
of content arcessibLlity has the foUo«ii« values (cf. Tricala. in thi. 

i. fWiliar content easily accessible fro. "e-ory to bot H and A 

{W and A both experts) 
2» faauliar content easily accessible to W *>u* »«* to A 
' (W expert. A novice) 

S. o4ntent clues available in »fritin« si*- ation 
(il and A both novices) 
In school writing attitude to content is related to the jwvom 
if'witine. ir writing has i -opative purpose^ it «y *>e w»eful i« 
teriw or results if the witer is allowed to exhibit a clearly negatiw 
attitude towards the cont«t (topic). This is useful, for exam^e. 
rten the tasK ia tc write a polemical c"o«po»Xtiai against co^titive 
sports or fe«inis«,. In other typaWLwdting a positive or neutral ' 
attitude towards the content is opti-r.l. A situation in irtiich the 
student h»8 a positive attitude towards the content and the teacher 
a netcative attitude can create a problem and ..ist. and can be. handled 
Witt tact in school. If a student's and teacher's views concerning 

..o«>petitive sports. ren.inis« or racial relations are diametrically 
opposite, the stud^t does not dare to -xpre,s his opinions unless he 
can feel confident that he will not be penalized in grading for an 
honest expression of his views.'. Vet we cannot -iatain that a student 
,. . ■■■ tL... t rj*iB nwitrftl or hegative 

who WflTsS atiilj^ ^-tUillL m:ix _ , -BOn**- Trrr.r, ^..-uw.t ..,rn- 

^bout .k/ ot .r-^Xappreh4sive. because t he product way receive a 



«,re critical apprai*«l than it would if the case were different. 

To sonw >xtet,t. the same applies to interest in the content. 



1.6. Cognitive l-roce^ises and Modes of bitten Discourse 

Models relevant to school writing (especially those by Britton et 
1. and By Ki.ineavy) have criticized the way in which the purpose and 
r^ode or writ irtJ-. h^ve been conceptually equated. Whereas they thus, do 
^..phasi.-.e lu, piirpcse of writing, they tend not to give due attention 
ai-ct,"..r ir-psr-a-it Jiacnsion of school writing: the cognitive proceases 
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Iht clo»t connectirn between thiftkiiig and writing is noted but the 
retfttioAOhip is tK>t eUbonted in a tnnner that would be ve/y useful 
fW^writiiMI in an educational context. 

This is not to belittle the importance of the purpose or the 
aWUttnefe of writing, a point veil aade in the seniotic sodels of written 
dtitcfoursv. S*"l, fro« the point of view of cognitive processing, the 
f^uietite attd audience of writing are not the only relevant features 
in mriting Aituation. When the writei^ is producing a text, he is 
eiMili^t personal structure of reality. ThiB structure is influenced 
1^ Mtt »cheoata of reality, his knoifledge ot' the world. Depending 
<^ tl» l«?ttl of cognitive processing on the ocie band and on the purpose 
of inciting on the other hand, he can simply present or represent facts, 
emita, ideas or emotions or he can also expand reality on different 
lev«l6. 

Cc^^itive processing, representing or expanding reality, is 
related to*the mode and content of writing. It Is also related to 
tlie ^enervl v ability of the writer. Cognitive processing cannot 
be very de«p i the writer does not have a sufficient aiDOun^ of 
ekpdHences, observations, ideas ot information about the topic of 
ihf'iting. On the other hand, narration, description, etc. cannA be 
lively or illuminating; nor can exposition or persuasive discourse 
convince the reader if to^ writer's con<fept3 ^n<J vocabulary are 
limited and if sentence formation and text construction are uncertain. 
Anton Chekhov oncre said that the construction of sentences is a\l that 

mere Is xo xne wiijer'^ srili^. — 

mien w» e xamin e schoo l wrilinjj firotn the poi nt of view or both 

cognitive proceasinf; and cwdd of dis:c'ourse, we ca. &ee that the writer 
can represent and expand his view of the world in several different 
ways: he can si*hiply reproduce units, events, fact^ (e.*?., copy, cite, 
mal;e notes); he can or ganize or reorganj^se reality (narrate, describe, 
explain, summarize); he can also rjxpand reality, invent /generate 
reality (analyze, expound, art^:^, treat"^ a new pos^le world)* Thus, 
cognitive procei^sinig can he shown to be related to the traditional 
rhetorical roodeo (de-.cription, narration, exposi,.ion, persuasion). 

AAong the first to rediscover the relationship of traditional 
rhetorical mories and the yay of thinking was Leon^ird fl9n). He 
maintained that in the earlier influentia] vork of Alexanler Rain (l890), 
completed pieces of writing, i.e., the produ<:M;, are emph,ijii£Od rather 
than the processes of composition. Leonard*? own classif iv-ation scheme 
as follows: 
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I, PJlFSBUftTrO!! OF FACTS 

A) S«ise"r(npressi<m suggested to B) Th« S9m type of «ttrial but 
give the reader % new and chiefly «uch mtUrn as «ftchine«, 

interesting bit of experience: i^rA-,e««es, and so on, stated 

the fom^ of simpie objectfive ill order to give the readsr 

narration and descrirticn* useful info^mtion^ the fom 

of siapXe explanatlpM^ 

II, IHTEHPRmTIOIf OF FACTS 

A) Conclusions as to character- B) Ceneralizatione • conclusions 

»ood and motive aiid so on^ " as to the relations sad the 

^d the complications of ' signKicance of the bodies of 

cause and effect in human fact presented if inforvation 

action developed into plott in 1, Bj the form interpretive, 

the interpretive forms of citposiition and argument* 
narration and description* 

D'Angelo (i^TO) .points oui, Leonardos scheiie is not a new 
ela^isification but rather a reclassification, the purpose of which was 
to htlp student:^ think clearly* 

Leonard'5 forms oT Jiscourse can be viewed as a sequence in terro 
of their difficulty and level of ahstraction; thetne writing on the 
basis or sense iiDpressions; exploring, eicplaining, analysing and 
interpreting the naterial; evaluating facts and infomation and 
determitiitif ^heir iugnif icance* According to the present writer, 
Leon*ird'fl scheme may also help the teacher to understand the'process 
of writinft and to assess the level of thoufiHt in student's coB^sitions 

lYuil ! a T i rm T Wi t ji - of vi ewf '• — 

!f follow Brewer (l96c), we can distinguish three main types 
of the t'oVK [model of writing: descrij>tion, narration and eicplanation 
Unterpretatioti). Accordin^j to Brewer i^hey differ in terms of th^; 
cognitive ctnioture underlying each type of discourse. According 
"s view: - 
criptive ^discourse 'ittempts to transform a statioi^ary, spatial- 
visual field of perception into a verbal form* The underlying 
stru^'tjre visual -spatial* 
2) Narrative discourtse transfoms into a verbal form a chain of events 
which take p^^ce in the passage of time* The events 4re related 
to each other via a causal or thenatio eoupUngt 
^) Explanatory ( interprdtat i ve) dis^'Ourse transfoVtns into a verbal form 
run iaxetitti ab^^tractions, public processes, '^tc* It comprises 
induction, deduction, classification and coaparison* 





According to Brewer, the type qT discourse and the purpose of 
di8caw«e, which he calls discourae force (probably analogously to the 
concept of illocutionary force in speech-act theory), ar« tvo dinstinct 
c«te«orleB, Accordingly Brever does not categorize persuasive discourse 
a» a separate type since all nodes of discourse can be ustd for 
pertuaaire purposes* On this point h« divarfes fnm earlier 
rtetorieal tmditiO|^* His starting point is, in fact, diff«r«nt 
in that l» ctpliasizes the cognitive structures underlying the i4o4e of 
41jK««m init^d of the style of presentation* 

Ml eaoelude thatt that the aevelopBent of vi-itine skills in 
iatiMtaly connected wil* the deirelopaent of thougJ^t* Writing skiUa 
4vv«lop cencoaitantly vitb the deYelopaeot of thought ^messes and 
ifith the acquisition of a wiety of experiences* It seenst therefore, 
leaiOnabl r not to nake a iherp distinction betireen the fonb (ao&e) of 
witias fad the depth of thoutfit 

Ihe present vriter suggests that the following classification of 
tte M4e of uriting, which is largely based on the tFaditicml 
rtteiorieal mtes, o£ght prove useful in ai^ evaluative studar of vritten 
eotipositicn: 

l»jl) gc^ptt»tive discourse ' mterial is recorded as such' with little 
or no aodifieation* This leads to notes, short answers to questions 
in worltbooJts, incoherent stories, strean of consciousness writing, etc, 
^* CCP<tetiYe discourse 

a* narrative discourse; the writer reports on events and experiences* 
This leads to a story, en accoxth t"of events , news , 'Wtjn 

DffitrT^l|tf.iv» AjiM^ fturset the writer ro aveyB to the audience . 

a structured account but, follows the external visual (spatial) 
nodal* This leads to instru^'ti \s huv to use sone nachlne, how 
to do soinething, description of a rtite to follow, description 
of scenereyi a sMraiaryt ^tc* 
e* explanatory discourse: the writer conveys a logical account using 
such techniques as comparison, cla^isification, and cause-effect* 
Tliis leads to products like reports, technical descriptions, 
statecwDts of personal views, opinions* 
3* ExPlofntoi^ discourse 



a* Interpretive .(expOsitory/Argumentative/persuasive) aisct^r^e: 
the writer examines some material, classifiers it eni u^es 
c .icl^ions using anaucti^Tn, deduction and comparison* This may 
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to changes of other people*^ actitnft or thinkioc to 
productfi like bock revieve, editorials, coluMit^, essays v/biah 
3hov what the writer thinks of eone events, ide^s et^* 
b, Liter&ry discourse, in Which special attention is devoted to 
the structure of the product* Ebcperiences sre aode '^e obgert 
- Of conscious aneOysis by distsncing thev* They ore given « cLemr 
structure and special attention is civ«:i to the choice of words 
and sentences. This leads to pocss, plays^ plv language 
resources and creative experiaents with language. Xn lilurary 
discourse other nodes of discourse any be used aeeo(rd£ng to the 
purp~»se of ' the writer. 



2. GEVSRAL HODEL OF UBlTTE3f DISCOURSE 



The discussion in the previous -section led to the development of 
a general model of written discourse, vhich is designed to take into 
account the general dimensions of writing. It attempts to redress the 
balance between the dimensions of the purpose^ writer and audience and 
level of coRHitive processing involved iti writing. It also mkes 
V^istinction between'the modes an4 purposes of writing, which are 
^rtnriAf.^^ xn ^ft>Ti*> garlier models of written discourse based on 
traditional rhetorics* 

The model poses "doiQinant intent ion /pur poae***^ as one oain dimenskm 
and ^cognitive processing" as the ither. Since a d^ision was aad"^ 
to concentrate on the communi cations I aspect of writingi the author 
has left Out the "archival** ^rpose of writing, i*e.» the preservation 
apd transmif ^Lon of th* cultural heritage* The learning purpot is 
considered ^o include not o^ly thei^c ode focused (met&lingual) function 
but al-o a more general I'unction of learning (mathewitic)* Primary 
content is related to lev^'T of cognitive processing, and primary 
a;'dience is related to the purpose of writing* We obtain a typology. 
ih:ch t-^ »t\ited ^empirically by trying; to place different types of 
ttn"ti^»n ^v'f\t' v*»hin its cells* Figur#^ P illustrates such a 
claGGifit^aticji i^-^t it is by no means laeant to be on exhaustive listing 
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of t/pes of vritten discourse. As suggested «arJ^er, no sharp didtinction 
dlioul^ be made between th« lev^l of cognitive processing and modes of 
iidcOvlnNf. This is done by indicating at the bottom of the figure bow 
tht Kde of discourse is related to level of co^^nitive proceas^ng* 

^e Mdel can be used to tml/ze vriting assignments different 
comrtriea. It will also belp in deeidinfE irtiat kind of irritlng xasKs 
oAi uaftfblly be employed vitb pupils of different ages. Usin^s tbe 
t^TT^otf/^ irriting tasks can be cbaracterised, for instance^ in tbe 
i&ilmrU^ nay: 

jte. i^eproduce in order to learn . 1?his kind of task priaNtrily 
involves the vritlng down of dictated or spoken language as in note 
taking tut also in scbool tbe oaking of a correct copy. ^ 

organize or reorganize In order to learn * ^is task p:*imarily 
involves tbe recasting of one fora- of language into onotber form. It 
aaj.inelude tbe transformation of oral language sucb as dialogue Into - 
a narrative siunary or tbe sumnarizing of a longer text into a sborter 
one that re^,iins tbe main ideas. 

Ig organize or reorganize in order to inform . Tbia Kind of task 
id ont tbe primary communicative tasks » the ifriting down of information 
sucb that a reader tan understand and aet appropriately on tbat 
information (e^£. , filling out a form, giving direction, describing 
an action, state or procejs). 

To or^j:j^ze or reorganize in order to corviRce or persuade . Th i s 
hind of task also represents a primary social and pragvatic ob'^ct^ve 
of instruction, the writing down of reasons why tbe writer has an opirtii^n 
or to be persuad^ to join the writer. This kind of task involves' 
th^ cont3unice.tive functions of infoming and expressing emotions or 
states of mind, but they arc^^iubservient to tbe major comimiaicative 
purpose. 

To generate in order to convey or inform . These tasks are common ' 
to »ucb scbool writing and are seen as iinportant contributors to 
tnaturity as a writer, particularly In academic situations, but also 
in sociftl situation??. 
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^. r»OMAlK OF f^CHXl riRlTlWG 



3*1* FMtors Belat«d to School Writing 



liMt hafi be«D wid in above points to & conclusion thmt the 
i«iortatit factors underlyitks vrijtt«tt r«spc»9« in school writing 
M mm M in s4alt writing aitufttions «r« {%) tbe purpose.of writing 
wtf ^t) tht level of cognitive processes required bjp the vriting ts^. 
dtbci^ Ui^rtsnt factors e<«itrituting to the final fora of written 
|;e^eu* are (c) the content of writing and U) the writing situation 
(e^4t clues, aiisulih Other sources of influence are the student *d 
ainMMes of being evaluated ac^ perception of the criteria that are ^ 
likelj to be used in such an evaluation. Ihes^ paraaeters are iir^ortant 
detamiaaats of the kind ^f writing tasks that ere assigited in school. 
In tike background of those paraaeters are nsnj fketors. They ere 
illUit1r^[t#d in Figure 3, ^ch mts suggested by Alan C. Purves. 



3.2. Objectives of Educaticn in Writing 



This section deals with the questions What is school writing good 
fort The focus will be on the developnent of the learner with frequent 
references to the views expressed b/ Bereiter ('l9do). 

Vith some simplification we c^ say that cne part of 8chool*writing 
is associated with the acquisition and recitation of knoeledge* one part 
is related to expending reality and the developing of logical thinking*, 
and one part is related to activities within social context. It is 
ttuggeeted th&t different iforms of writing are related to these 
objectives in the follovlng vayi 
I. Subject*l earning objectives 

1.1. Document infi 

1.?. t^ecitin^. knowledge demonstration 
1.3. :3eDtence combining 

Vrii,in£ according to dictation 
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Ufit J* Det^rmlnnnts of School Writing A^tignamts 
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lit IIMity-«xp«Dding objectives 

2,t, EMotive writing 

Refiectlve irriting 
2t3« Poftti? vritins 

Jtlt teiiiig*in-societjr objectives 

StU FHfttic mriting 

3*3* Referential, informtiv« writings 

3,3* Evaluative, persuasive, conative, valiMtive trritinff 

StHi Fbetic mriting ^ * 

%mcer (19^0 has illustfatftd in detail the kittd of activities' 
tfltatt ^icall/ occur vithxn.sach dowltmt objective. The min difference 
M»%iPMi the above classification and the classification suggested bjr 
^|p«M«, on the basis of his eo^Irical vorli, is the fact that vrlting 
^49r ttriistic purposes has b^en considered to be subsumed under both 
intrft-^rsopal and inter-^persooal purposes, within brackets is 
iihdictted hov, the sbove classification is related to S|)encer*s s<;heDie, 

t, lbM£(rr*I£A]WIIIG PUBPOSEsJSubject^Leaminji Objectives) 

1) lb aid memorization of subject content 

< i?) T6 store ii^^fcimtion (for revision Ister) 
3) T6 allow teacher to check on letmin^ 
V) To write as will be required to ^licceed in exaninations , 
* 5) To show that you are jitualdl^ed to join the *guild* of 

Scientists, Geogm^hers (or -whatever subject speciftlists) 
by your coomand of the language and style of the subject 

II* IHnU'-PEItSOlSAL PUHPOSES ( Iteal ity-f!:xpah4ing Objectives) 

* 

l^'Tft (?XaFliy 61^anl£4 tnougnt 

2) To develop confidence in the value of one's own observatiors » 
kn ow l e dg e , id e a s 

3) To record events, feelings, reactions as a personal record 
^) To explore, define^ account for one's knowledge, feelings, 

attitudes and opinions 

III, IHTER-PEBSOIf AL TUfiPOSeS (i«ting-in-Society Objectives) 

a) Hore referential informative,, objective purposes ! 

To record, report, narrate events (factually) r 
To record or convey inforwttlon 

To Gunmarize informstlon or argument on signiricant elements 

in events^ experience* texts, diL;cussioti 

To give instructions for a procedure , 

b) More evalustive, conative* value*laden purpose s; 

^ To prefient evidence and draw conclusions 1 
To report /narrate eventr, wiUi cvabiative .^onmen: 
To convey in fornwt ion , witl[ evaluative oDirjmtnt 
\ To summarize with evaluative coiwnent 

To riva advif'C for ft f-rocciur^ ^ 
To make infercn'^'^c frotn, ev^tl^-iate anr" ''om^pnt nn ideu-' 
(iTi texts or in the rrjetiia .,,) 

"o persuade sorteor.e to a point of view or an a^tiorj 
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IV. ARliGTIC rtJRrQf^Eg (ft«»litj Kxp«»ain« CbjectiTWa/Acting'ift-Sociot* 

Objecliveis) 

0 To explore Ana iiit-erprei fxperitftw^ in liters forms 

(i.e., by intellei-luiaiy or ft»otion«lly WBMingftii p»ttenii«g 
of experiwiee, rv^ts, r^lutiouflhi^t sy*ol«> iM«e»i l«n#«««) 
* 2) Rntertain/give pleasure 
3) To explore the possibilities of the lftncua«e one ^ftflfta9«s« 
to see irtiat ^rwrges when it i» *i>lft3red iiith*> tHed out in * 
various ways 

In a Vecent atud^' of learning to vrite in s*co«^»T school itt 
^it«d States;. Applab«e (^I96l) cla»siri«d setiool tnriti«g into tbe 
J*blloving major function cat«gai;ieSE (l) tritinf without covpot.ine • 
(^hanicHl uses of writing). (2) inforMtionml uses of vritifigt 
(3) personal uses of writing, nna iU} inaginative uses of writing* 

tf analyze writing for aifferent objeeti^s in the liflht of 
!iereiter*G model.^we can observe thftt writing relat«f to subject 
learning: objectives often teijd^s to be at the lewl of associatiwe or 
pirfonsative writing only. In c^mtrast, writing for rcolity-expfcttaing 

ittportart for personality aeveiopttent. Britton suggests that 
6jtpres£;ive writing forms a foundation -for 411 othet types Of writing 
afid refLe<?ts the writer's eootional And experiential laj^rs of 
perjtdnality. for » developing young aina reflective writing is at 
ie*5t equally important. At its best it is epistqoic writing in 
Bereiter*^ sense oT the ter«p ^ means of this kina of 'writing the 
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t tire n t ^w wor ld>^ tfr e at e s a iie nta l r s pWot A l A rrt Qt 



aAa exponas hie thinking. He learns new cognitive 3che«ata ana< it 



does tot nattet- very niuch for him who the audience of writing is. 
Writinj., is Ajtt*?nded and objectified thinking. 

As a ref:ards reflective writing we can, however, ask with som» 
jus^tifit.*! t it^n whe'Jier reflective writing can eBier^e on the basis of . 
a stimuluij provided by tbe teacher or wtiether the stimulus f^r refl«ctiv« 
writin*^ taueX alvaye be the^stud^ht's own needvto write about im|x>rtant 
profcleros. It seeras to the present vriter that reflective writing on 
the ba^is of external stimuli an imi'^rtant eaucational task. For 
the student, it my con-aitute the only, or at least one of few, 
opportuniti'^ii for creative reflexion, everj if aaults might consiaer 
the product and the patterns of thought included in it of limited ^ 
Interest mj^^ f>^:i^in»il ity. 

Or i»th**r hwjd, it shoula he pointea out that if all school 
vHtinf^ is limited to this kind of reflective writing, it may^becr ^ 
Fter^otypcl ?ind it?j value may be questic-ned, as has happened *t least 



In fm titlv^^ ftnd Finland Jivsi t96t). Students roty be tftught ^ 

; # ^tfdni^ ^ttem of thinkuiic and irritinc^ «nd th«3r f itid it dif ficuH 
W different a|3^roftch to tfritiog. The school's t«slL, hoiiftv*r, 
W M«il«p aeveimZ Itinds of vritiii|[ skills in students so th»t Uu^ 
.i^, j^llliii^ different Itindu of writing tssk^^iritti soc««s». A pMpliUt 

I ^ tettctiiiig of vriting ia Hew Z«ftlaid stat9«^tlwt ''If 

f^pb'i^^ i»in theie abilities^ we nt*d to pigr w»ch * 

to the Mtar in nhieti skill in vritiiy develop mA to tikc 
pli^ |W uteieli w write «s U do to the f iniflfced prodttet.** . 

,iij ; t»jr'; 1 

If llK%ing for «etiRc^in*toeiet7 obioetites is relAtei to &oreiter*s 
41 toecms otfious ttat for Bereiter this Jdnd of vritlnc is ^ 
tire vritiagt ift vhieh ^rfoiBstive writing is Assoeiftted 
•till iMdiftl cognition* Bereiter points out that cotitmrr to enmon 
teii#ft Aildren do not- usti«lljr lack «bilitjr to tike-into wcount others* 
ItlMs ift ieliodl vritin^t according to ierr'itert ^ecoeentric irriting is 
irmkVt ^ to the need to consider si«ultsiteouely the reader attd fulfill 
«li tilt otiier reqtiireacnV of the writing situetion. 
^ k% its beat, writing for «ctliig*ia*soeietjr olgeetive^^ « process, 
i^^ttilfled writing, in^vhich the writer c«n also act ^s a mder and 
IW^** tluf^ext froa the reader's point of view* Uriting for 
artls^ie purposes is unified writing in ^er«itsr*s terniaologr* When 
a person begins to integrate his ovn evaluatiTe reading skill with 
, wi'iting ekl^t an in^rtant feedback loop is establislied* Vriting 
■beifins to be modified In accordance with personal standards and these 

■l e ■ijdi 'f i ed" i n thg roorae of ir iting* — Pcr so w ai s ty l e and pe r sm igt ^ — 

p^pective is developed and writvig becoves authentic and rewarding* 
TlwSi'for instttnce, the writer does not present ai^s: .ts onljr to 
convince the *«adef but gives reasons about which he is personall/ 
convinced* 

Fnj« the point of view of a beginning writer, unified writing is 

an estreasljr ^igh objective.* Still, writing for poetic purposes can 

1 

be part of the vriting task? in school* Btwies, the rh/tha of 
language and play with words appeal to yoi^ng children* Fro« the point 
of view of personality developaent it is iaportant thatt after reading 
literary vorkb, stu .nts are encourfi^ed to produce their own poeas, 
stories*, etc. It is of minor i*sportance t/hat the (|ualUy o^ the 
* /H^oucts 19 in the opinion of adult literary crfti^isa* lOmt is 
.portant is that students can create something by oedns of writ' f-* 
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ificitic* of litmturt for tlKr^iiedtvitel** 
U the i^ifii^pk^fm SMAUk 

til* mtikif of Xitmtm'iVMi ikm mm &i 
tn tlw EM« atn^le^ for tlw 



At thia flOMOt Wt tef« €StS « iMr tiM 

Witer MliAt the MfucM* «» i» tsfi^lr art 2* aiiienl tiJM» tteit 
«i fluent tcf. D^Ab^Ho 'JQm iM* ««f"Wkce of «ritlA$ in tlie. ^ 

Fiwtiafa coo^relieiioivo o^kool Mi tto ufpor oteo ai mr oebo^l vUl W 
ui«C to illii«tf%te oM pooolble ftpffMcb* ioth qrXlabuoot r«noet 
tlw BituetioA in tht-aoto 1?70*«. 

.^n the rinnieh cc^relientlvi oetotfl th^ «^qpaoiti<tt of explicit ^ 
Mi leivxc^ iecontmtMli»i MM£a«s ttitrngH w«"iec ie^basei cn ofttl 
erne* the third wi^^ourth fn4ee {e«e* lO^n^ «b«n mritiie 

fMnti iaert thrnyth yliilii — 




At t he tame ti«e llotenii ig» feeding Mi d lecuooloo ia ttoei t*> elicit 
vivii iMS^ Mi to heighten peieeption. The purpote of such eiereioee 
i« to'recell a Aifficfent uMint of experiMceo* <^«*nmtiooe Mi 
inf^rMt\on so that the besinaiitft writer couli focvv bio etf^eiivion 
to the stricture of the teit Mi to other fectoro Influencing the 
vrittng situetiofi. Uhett the^Mtorice of writing i^ pmctised^ it it 
however ntteipted to show hov writing o^rveo e coM|>iicetiv« lAirpoee* 
The teechcr iiscuose^ vith the pupila vhnt people nfed writing fcr* 
Utter , poAteeri«i wii notices ere iretm up. * Cbrrectneoo io no'^* 
o^hneitei* 

* Of the 'different aiociuroe no4ee the firot to be pncti^ei both 
ir ffpeech And writing io the nermtive iieeourae* In writing this 
z^93 plftL*^ niilnly in the fiftit fore* ^ipils ere nsfced to ^rite kbout 
\.nAr* persovmi experiences u)d*«bo>t events they have witnessei^ T.i^ 
ere elco aUowed to tell nevs» Descriptive iisceurse io practised 



by Graving up instructionfit by doacribing how some job is done, by 
describing routes to different places. The description of people^ 
scener/» etc. is introduced only in the lower secondary school* 

The lower secoo^ry school (grades 7-9 on the upper level of the 
cofliprehensive school, ages 13-16) is the time for practising both 
explanatory ^d argumentative /persuasive discourse. Pupils attempt 
to present in a logical order their own opinions about sonie events 
state of affairs or ccaidition of life. Topici^ related to both general 
themes and to school suhjects are eu^loyed* 

Vne saoe line continues in the vocational branches the upper 
secondary school* Ey contrast, exploratory discourse emerges as the 
focus of practice in the academic upper secondary school* 

In the new upper secondaiy school syllabus introduced in l9dl, 
the school year is divided into shorter units called courses* Objectives 
are defined separately for each course. The syllabus is functional in ^ 
general approach. Each course emphasizes some major function of 
language. In this ^ is hoped that pupils develop a veri^tile 
command of language uses and learn to copo in different writing 
situations. 

TTie referential language function is the most essential one from 
the viewpoint of the overall aims of the upper secondary school* 
Exercises based on this language function <^ant however, be versatile. 
In the first course they are reports or abstracts, in the second they 
train the pupil in the composition of an article, in the fifth course 
they are based on the use of reference material* Th^ sixth course 
emphasizes subjective analysis, and typical exercise types include 
reviews, essays, etc. related to different fields of arts* The most 
independent text based on the referential language function is a paper 
prepared during; the last grade. 

The conative/persuasive language function appears for the first 
time in the selection of writing exercises in the second course (vrlting 
exercises related to language use in statements and negotiations!. 
The practising of persuasive language is mainly concentrated on the 
fourth course, when the exercises consist of articles expressing 
opinions, replies, analysis of programs^ propagandistic texts and 
trif^ lilte. 

The emotive language functions is the basis for the exercises of 
the first course generally aiming at the reduction of anxiety in oral 
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oxpresaion* :i!e thira k-^ourse is the most important one in the upper 
secondiiry school from the vievpoint of emotive writing.. Personal moods 
and impr^ssiotis may be expressed, for exainple, in coll^e-type exercises* 
which also allow creative writing* 

The fifth course is important from the point of view of different 
typea of exercises* The pupils should gradually start to recognize 
the style of writin.^ that suits their own expression* Exercises become 
individually differentiated more than before* 

The brief description in the above shows one possible progression 
of writing tasks* One of the most interesting products of the ongoing 
ILA Study of Written Composition vill be a portrayal of hov vriting 
tasks ^re sequenced in a number of countries which have different 
educational systems and different educational empteses* 



3*1** Rating Criteria 

In the construction of a functionally based syllabus in Finland 
it was clearly seen that the functions involved in different types of 
tasks are closely related to the criteria used to judge pupil performance* 

During the first course special attention is* accordingly, devoted 
to whether the product is informative or expressive* Subsequent 
guidance of vriting in the second couri^e aims at the mastety of 
structural consistency and the observation of the quality and quantity 
of arguments* The third course again focuses on the c<»sistency of 
the compositions* When exercises in the fourth course are returned* 
evaluation focuses mainly on the ability to take in^o account the 
combtinicative situation, on the ability to put forward arguments, 
and on the clarity of expression* In the fifth course guidance is 
directed at language and personal features of style* With the exception 
or the fourth course it is not until in the sixth course that decisive 
attention is paid to structural features* the number of vievpoirts, 
and the validity of information and statements* During the whole of 
the last ^rad^^ ^compositions are evaluated in regard tc all of the above 
ff>ntij.''cs ard s-^uidanc^ is given in aspects that are least well developed 
:n th^ iMlividual products of each pupil* 
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K./en if criteria were not expressed in this way, we shonLti keep 
in mind that in school writing th^ pupils are always aware that the 
teachers will read and evaluate the product and possibly grade it. 
For this reason* criteria used in external and internal examinations 
will influence pupils' viewe about writing and featurt^^ of good writing. 
It is not insignificant whether criteria are made known *o pupils 
explicitly or only implicitly. 

The following set of criteria seems to represent current criteria 
in a nuiid»er of countries: 

A. Arricujat^jess (can be seen in a single compositicn) 

1. Approxioatiod of general linguistic and stylistic norm 

a. Use of standard written dialect 

b. Adherence to conventions (e.g., paragraphing) 

2. Clarity and coiqirehensibility 
a. Mastery of cognitive content 

3. Coherence 

a. Order of ideas or topics 

b. Plotf of sentences 
^. Expressiveness 

B. Fluency (can be seen in rate or amount of writing done within or 
across compositions) 

C. Flex lability (can be seen across a nwi*er of assigninents) 

1. Ability to write for different purposes (e.g., persuasion, narration) 

2. Ability to write to different kinds of audiences (e.g., known, *jnknown) 

3. Ability to write different types of writing 

li. Ability to adopt different points of view regar<ling a topic 

D. ApproPr iat ene s s (can be se«n within or across a nuinber of assignments) 

1. Ability to select appropriate role (purpose, audience, type, point' 
of'view) for a given assignjcent 

2. Adherence to conventions associated with a role or genre or 
dis'^ipline 

(Purves iint Gavin 19TT) 

The on-going lEA Study of Written Composition will also provide 
inforration which can be used to test the universality of the above 
set of criteria. 
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Writing Situation: T^s)c Instruction 

Whea; we rortsider writing from the point of view of thinking and 
cognitive processes, as we nave attempted to do in the above^ it is 
important to take into account what kind of proinpts are provided for 
those cognitive processes (cf, BaKer in this voluste). 

An important factor influencing the success of processing is tht 
information given to pupils* It Is quite a different task to vrite en 
the basis of a short rubric like "Career Momxi'* and to write on the 
basis of the following instruction: 
A* Who has to be emancipated actually ? 

Wc can think of a nuQUber of answers to this question^ like 

- nobody 

- only the wooan 

- both woman and t^an 

As soon as we deal with real emancipatioci this has consequences 
for the existing role pattern* 

Assignment i W^i^e an essay with the given title in vhich you nake clear 
your opinion about this subject* Use data from some of the follovlng 
quotations (there were altogether six quotations in the original 
instruction)* You can also use you personal knowledge and experience. 

a) One day people wUl realize that discrimination based on the difference 
in sex is just as unworthy of nan as discrxminatioci based on difference 

in color of the skin, (Andreas Bumier, **Do Women Need Ken7", Rotterdam 
1969) 

b) We will definitely take the right in our own hand^ not to be female 
any more, but human* (Alice Schvar^r, **The Small Difference and the 
Great Consequ^^nces", Amsterdam 1977) 

c) "You should know that I'm not all that fond of all that modem 
business* I don*t have anything against emancipation, I agree that 
women should have a chance to think about themselves. But T think 
that certain groups exa^erate grossly* Kjf mother is just a housewife 
and I like that. She is not at all a silly person, you can discuss 
anything you want with her. But she is a mother who is always at home 
ana who does everything for us* She is really for \xz anytime ve ne^d 
h^r, ^V father travels a lot for his job and it woul^ an awkward 
.^Jtuation ir .;he would also be gone all the time* Hy father would 
,.pr*ni-tiy r** fl2^i'f><?t it toO. Imagine him coming hone after a busy week 




to find that W mother has gone to a neeting or so. lhat would be too 
vtacht i«ouIdn't it? A man in such a situation should te pJ-^santly 
T^eived and spoiled a little bit." (id year old dtudfint, 6th grade 
Atbeneun, in "Equality ... You Don't Really Believe ^t. Do Tout 
Reactione of l5-20 Year Old Girls and Boyc with Regard to EMancipation," 
by Kink van Hijaldjk, K^npea ^913) 

d) We woaen have to start doing in society, at a Job or *e social 
activity, the things we are good at hove. Hot iiitating ven, but being 
ourselves also outside of the fanily. Creating an atRkOS^ere within 
a too bus ^n ess like society. Using the qu^ities ve have acquired 
within the family in the working world, tfonen ere really needed out 
in the world. (Knmr van Overee, "H«7 Maiy, the Lock is ott the Inside,** 
Rotteraan 1976) 

In other words, when the dooiain of school writing was disciirsed 
earlier it was done only at the general task level. It is, however, ^ 
possible to produce a nuQA>er of variations frosi the sane task according 
to how isuch inforaation is given to pupils, ihe amount of infomtion 
is inportant. It can be a single word ^ short rubric. It can b^' 
a nunber of separar*, unrelated sentences, the opening or closing 
sentence of a composition. It can be a ^ort, coherent text or several 
texts. If several texts are used, there are still many variations^ 
the viewpoints of the texts imy be similar or they may vaiy to a lesser 
or greater extent. 

Different writers process different information in different ways. 
Therefore the foi^ of prompts is also important. The informati^ «fiy 
be given through discussion, through writing, through pictures or 
Dtusic or through a combination of these. 

Several studies have shown that the prompt is an important factor 
in school writing (e.g., Bereiter end Scardamalia 198lb). Ihe use of 
a variety of prompts (pictures, msic, text, etc.) tends to produce 
iDore original and semantically richer conpositions than the use of 
only a brief title. 

Another importrmt factor in the writing situation is whether 
structural cues are given or not^ ai^ pupils told how concrete they 
should make their compositions, should they give examplc^s, are they 
advised about the length and the audience of the composition? 

When we analyse the topics included in the terminal examinations 
of some of the countries currently involved in the TEA Study of Written 





Composition (Australia, England, Federal Hepublic of Gerp*any, Bungaty, 
Italy* Finland, Ivoty Coast) ^Hie Ketharlands, Hev Zealand, Scotland, 
United States, Wales) in terr-s of the inromation provided for writing, 
we can see that students in different countries race quite a different 
situation, The least anK>un^ of information is provided to Fitmish^ 
German, Hungarian and Italien students, Finnic and Hungarian students 
are cciQttonly asked to write on the ijasis of a short rubric alone* 

It is only in a few countries that students are asked to vrite 
to a large, unknown audience in terminal examinations. Generally 
speaXing the audience is not specified in the writing assignment 
instnicticns. The richest informatioo i& provided in the experimental 
materials used in Australia and New Zealand. 

En the Anglo-^Saxon areas, especially in Kew Zealand and Austsralia, 
there seems to he a trend towards a greater variety in the writing 
domain, particularly through increasing the variety of information 
«uid the degree of freedom in the choice of the mode of writing. Xn 
several experimental writing tasks the student can choose the appiroach 
to writing on a topic. One is tenipted to see the influence of Britton^s 
vork in this respect. 



^. COMCLUSIOn 



As far as the domain of school writing is concerned we have 
that it is a vety complex phenooen<n. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the present writer has not discussed the relevance of teacher 
personality, the degree of extraversion vs. introversion of pupils, 
or general voihal ability for writing in school* 

The on-going lEA Study of Written Coaposition promises to yield 
s weal':h of information on the objectives and the type of tasks used 
in writing instruction, on teaching methods, on evaluation criteria, 
etc* This vill be useful in the further elaboration of the domain 
school vriting. 
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At this point, vith gotne siinplification , ve ^cmclude that 
the dominant objective of school writing 3e«ms to tw writing vhich 
is related to the developnwnt of thinking. Less enphasis is devoted 
tc vriting for practical purposes, «vea if there &rc fio»e clear signs 
of groving variety in vriting assigno^ts* way of generalizaticn 
we can state that in different school systena it has been considered 
the task of the school to introduce {Students into written language 
and help then to acquire the matery of vritten, explicit language* 
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TakaU, ft Vab4pABsi, A. 0963) On the Specification of the 
Domifi of Hritiiig. Pcportti from the Institute for fducational 
Research 331^ fMiveraity of Jyv&akyl&. Finland. 

t 

In this report the domain of writiitf^ i^ examined from severA 
^-^ aspects* The folloving factors are conaid^redi the characte 
riatica^and development of literary culture, functions of 
writing* cognitive processes associated with writing an<) their 
development** These issues are discussed both generally and 
from, the viewpoint of teaching of writing at school. Thn 
authors have constructed two theoretical nodelst in the first 
one writt^ and oral comtminication are compared; the second 
one presents a g^eral model of written discourse, vhich 
includes the purpose of writing, co^itive processes and the 
type of discourse connected with them* - The report is a part 
of the theoretical background of International ^tudy of 
Achievement in lfr**,t,en Composition, 

Descriptors: teaching objective, writing, cognitive process, 
coBMBun icat ion 
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'fakala, S, Vahipassi, A* (1963) On the Specification of the 
Domain of Writing* -Koii^^i kirjoittamisen kuvailua ja erit- 
telyft. Kasvatust ieteiden tutkimuslaitotcsen julkaisuja 333* 
Jyvaskylftn yliopisto. ISBH 951 -€7^5-65^-*** ISSW O»lt*8-0953. 

Raportlnsa tarkastellaan k irjoittamisen aluet^^a useista 
nakokulnista. Otetaan huomioon seuraa/ia tekij5it&t ki.^jal- 
lieen kulttuurin ominaispiirteet Ja kebityst kirjoittamisen 
funktiot, siihen Kytkeytyvtt kognitiiviset prosessit ja 
niiden kehitya* X&itI pohditaat. se)c§ yleisesti ett& koulun 
kirjoittamisen opetuksm kannalta, Kirjoittajat ovat la«ti- 
neet kaksi teoreettista mmlliat toisesaa niisti vertaillaan 
kirjallista ja suullista vie«tintft&, toisesaa esitell&in 
kirjallisen esityksen yleinen malli* Jossa on otettu buo- 
mioon k ir joltta^^ieen tarkoituSt kognitiiviset prosessit 
ja naihin liittyvft esityksen (diskurssin) laji* - Raporlti 
on 00a Ksnsainviilisen kirjoitelmatutkimu)csen teoreettista 
taustaa.. 

Ilaku&anat: opetustavoite , kirjoittamin^, I ognitiivinen 
pro6<*r.fti, vif?stiniA 
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JuljtuiiU,*a vci tilata laitcXsen osoitteella* 
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Reports r.v\ c-i vit'; ( + ) have a longer English sananary. 
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205/1962 Sauli TftXtttat: Firat ^^lt ional Assessment of Teaching in the Coaprehens iv« 
School 1979* Ens'* ish a'l a l^oreign Language, Grade 9^ Data on Listening 
Cca^reh^ndion* Reading; Ccn^prehension and Gramnar Test Items. Part Xllt 
Pmtskoulun engUmntf* kieten cp^tuks&n titarnekartaituB JthdAkBdtn-^ 
nan kautuvu^n kuultun Ja luetti/i yrrrs^rtitpdeen kokaiden BekH vakBnne-^ 
kokaan osiokokt^taet tutoksct. Oea ITT (tekatit atf&i duomeksi) ( 1U6 a.) 
ISBs 95 1-^76-771* -6 21,50 

206/19B2 Eila tiihonan - Haiti Sivoncn: RsiluokXien kl«:leIlL±»ten taitojen ja 
vmlmiuksien kehitt&«inen. Ifhteenveto lukuvuoden 1979-60 opettajara- 
portoioneieta. - Developing the tangi/ige akitU and readineaeee of 
pra^hoot children. A Bieming^ of the J^79~19B0 eahjcl yeax* teachers' 
repot^tiitge C>> (75 s. ) l5B!r 951-^76-7^5-9 12.- 

20?/l9fl3 Vilho Hirvi (toi'^.y P*;ruir.ouliin kthitt.lminen tutkimystuiostcn 

perusteella. Tuvkijoiden artikVeleita pemskoui u^ta ja sen k^hittE- 
misesta. - Developing the eotr^rehen&ive school on the basic of 
research results^ Articles tfritten by itesearchcr^ on the ccmpvehcneivc 
school and its development, (161 s.) ISBN 9^1-<;76"fi6T-y lO,- 



211/1963 Kaija K^rkkciinen; t^eruskoulun tilannekartc^'tys 1. V)'t)* Huotsin 

Kielen 3ana3toko}^t'*»n o^siokoJ^taicet tulok:"*t stit Jem5nnella luokalla** 
First natxonal a^xsesc^^c^.t of teaching in the corr:prchi>n3ivc achocl 1979^ 
Item-related resuHs^ of the €€Vc*ith grade Stjcdiah vooabulai^ teat* 
(i*!? fi.) tSBN 951-6T6-9C9-:^ 56^ 

i^l"/l96l K:;ijG KarkkaLnen; Peruskouljn tilanr*ekartoitus 1, T^T;). ^uotsin 

kiele;. J^Eia^^LOK^kcen o^ioliohtaioct tulokcct yhdek^anncll luokalla*** 

Firet Katio'^.at asc^ssmcnt of teaching in the comnvch^naix^c school 1079* 

ttem^rf>U2zed results of the ninth grade StJedtsh vcccbular*/ teat^ 

(36*1 s.) rsm 951-676-910-2 19.50 

^n/19^3 rCaija Kari^kainen: Peruskoul^ui tilannekartoitus I. l9T9. Buotsin 

kielen rakennetcokeen osiokohtaiset tulokset seitsem^nnellE luokalla.** 
First national assessment of teaching in the cofmrehensive school 1979* 
:t-int*rctated results of the seventh grade Si^edish strui*ture test* 

XSh'A >5 T"C7^3-^ Tl-C 31.50 

k^^/^9i^^ VarkKMinyn^ fC. (Vj93) ^crJ=koulun t ilanneknrtoitus 1. 1979. Huotsin 
kiel^ rak«innekoke^n os^iokohtaiset tuloksei yhieksatinella Ittokalla.** 
First national assessment of teaching in the cor^rchensive school 1979* 
It^m^n:lated resuttc of the n*nth grade Suedish structure test* 
\XS a.) ^SBH ^5i-^.T3-:>i2-9 **2,50 

215/1963 Vilho Hirvii Oppilaiien opet^ste; koskevien a.^vioint iet) hyvaKflikaytdstI 
opet-asiiuunnitelran toineenpai^on ja opetuksen kehittami^essa; esit^^rk** 
itina ylei:;en amatt ikoulun yhden luok^ oppilwilen anrioiixnit koulunsa 
aidtnkielen opetukseata* - On the utilisaticn of students' ratings of 
teaehing in the development of curricula itrptementaticn and instruc- 
tion; Illustrated by the ratings of students in one general vocational 
school class regarding the teaching of the mother tongue at their 
school (^) {UO 3.) ISBN 951-676-92*1-2 , 7,50 



(>) ncrkityi^^ta julkaisuista on ko. kielinen pitempl tiivi^^tclmu. 
Jutkaisuja voi tilata laitoksen osoitteella. 

PaPport**ma wirkta ymd (>) ar Tdrsedda med langre svensk^pr^ki^ samman- 
fnttninf^. Happort«>ma kr* bestallas frin Pedai^of^i^ka forckninf^sinstitutet. 

ReportJ fVirKcl with (>) have n longer English summr/* 

Th'j report.: ordered from the Institute tor KJut^ationiil Besearoh. 
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